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MATTHIAS JOSEPH SCHEEBEN AND THE 
REVIVAL OF THEOLOGY 


CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


p teow years ago the statement was made that Scheeben pos- 
sessed an international reputation in Catholic circles equalled by 
no other speculative theologian who has written in the German 
language.! That assertion, unchallenged when uttered, is truer today 
than in 1926. 

Undoubtedly, the commemorative celebrations which in 1935 
marked the hundredth anniversary of Scheeben’s birth gave a strong 
impetus to a renewed study and awareness of the distinguished theolo- 
gian. Scholars of note vied with one another in extolling his merits 
and in focusing attention upon his contributions to the present flourish- 
ing condition of the sacred sciences. Martin Grabmann affirms out- 
right that Scheeben is the greatest dogmatic theologian of the nine- 
teenth century.? He relates that as a student and later as a young 
professor of theology he made constant use of St. Thomas and 
Scheeben, and adds: ‘“‘In my lectures on dogmatic theology Scheeben 
has remained my favorite among modern theologians.’”* Karl Feckes 
agrees that Scheeben is one of the most illustrious theologians of the 
present era, and observes that the title, “the greatest Mariologist of 
our time,” has frequently been conferred on him. _ Feckes also points 
out that among Scheeben’s achievements is his rediscovery of the 
Greek Fathers.‘ 

Such testimonies of esteem are not confined to the anniversary 
essays. Granderath, who spiritedly opposed some of Scheeben’s 


1K. Eschweiler, Die zwei Wege der neueren Theologie (Augsburg: Benno Filser, 1926), 
p. 25. . 

2M. Grabmann, “Matthias Joseph Scheebens Auffassung vom Wesen und Wert der 
theologischen Wissenschaft,” in Matthias Joseph Scheeben, der Erneuerer katholischer 
Glaubenswissenschaft (Beitriige von Karl Feckes, Martin Grabmann, Franz Xaver Miinch, 
Wilhelm Pingsmann, Michael Schmaus; Mainz: Matthias Griinewald, 1935), p. 58. This 
work will be cited throughout the present article simply as Erneuerer. 

3 Tbid., p. 57. 

*K. Feckes, “Die Stellung der Gottesmutter Maria in der Theologie Matthias Joseph 
Scheebens,” Erneuerer, p. 112. 
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ideas, acknowledged his competent scholarship and outstanding serv- 
ices to theology.’ Likewise during Scheeben’s lifetime, Dupont re- 
ferred to him as a theologian of prodigious learning, of sure and pro- 
found judgment, of eminently speculative gifts.6 A standard his- 
tory of theology emphasized his extraordinary profundity, originality, 
and wide erudition.’ In a review of the third edition of Scheeben’s 
Die Mysterien des Christentums, the Belgian scholar, R. M. Martin, 
wrote that the author was deeply versed in patristic as well as Scho- 
lastic theology, and that he was a thinker of the first order, with an 
exceptional genius for speculation. He continues: 


During his scientific activity over a period of thirty years Scheeben was the 
champion of the supernatural in Germany, the indefatigable defender of tradi- 
tional doctrines against the rationalistic interpretations of Giinther and his school, 
and played an important part in the resurgence of Scholastic studies in his native 
land. His books, Natur und Gnade, Die Mysterien des Christentums, and the 
Handbuch der Dogmatik constitute a theological monument aere perennius.® 


Hurter describes Scheeben as a tireless worker endowed with marvelous 
talent and says that he can rightly be regarded as a pillar and an un- 
flagging apologist of the Church.? In the judgment of Eschweiler, 
“the most precious flower of the spring of Neo-Scholasticism grew out 
of the Rhineland. It is as though the Catholic soul of the Rhineland 
wished at one stroke to form and express speculatively in Scheeben 
what it had actually been living for a thousand years.”"° A similar 
view of Scheeben is put forward by Brosch: “Like a brilliantly-hued 
spring blossom he grows above all the great theologians of his century. 
The ascent from the icy regions of rationalism, begun with Mohler, 
is at length reached with Scheeben.”" 

Appreciations of Scheeben show no signs of abating as we draw 


*T. Granderath, “Zur Controverse iiber den Formalgrund der Gotteskindschaft,” 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, VII (1883), 491. 

* A. Dupont, “La théologie catholique en Allemagne,” Revue des sciences ecclésiastiques, 
XXXVII (1878), 67. 

7J. Bellamy, La théologie catholique au xix* siécle (2d ed.; Paris: Beauchesne, 1904), 
p. 169. 

§R. M. Martin, Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, VI (1912), 830. 

* Nomenclator Literarius, V, 1511, 1513. 

10 Op. cit., p. 24. 

1H. J. Brosch, “(Das Werden des jungen M. J. Scheeben,” Stimmen der Zeit, CX XIII 
(1932), 395. 
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closer to our own day. He is described as the most richly gifted 
historical and speculative theologian of Neo-Scholasticism,” as the 
best theologian of modern times, and as a pioneer of the liturgical 
movement. An American editor states that Scheeben is “the fore- 
most theologian of the nineteenth century, whose writings did more 
than those of any one else to prepare the dogmatic foundations for the 
liturgical movement. Within the last score of years there has been a 
remarkable growth of what only can be called a Scheeben cult.” 
Finally, Grabmann repeats and, as it were, brings up to date the 
evaluation he had expressed on at least three previous occasions: 
Scheeben is the greatest dogmatic theologian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury “and indeed of recent times.’ 

Such are a few of the judgments concerning the theological excel- 
lence of Scheeben. They could readily be multiplied. They represent 
the considered opinions of scholars of many nations. In an address to 
the students of the German College in Rome, Pius XI did not hesitate 
to recommend Scheeben, that “man of genius,” as a worthy model 
for all students of theology. “He was a model of theology, and a 
model of spirited defense of the Church, the Holy See, and the Pope. 
Above all, he was a model of saintly Christian life.’ 

The theological works of Scheeben house many a treasure whose 
very existence is scarcely suspected outside of his own country. 
The purpose of this article is to call attention to the man and his 
achievement, in the hope that American theologians may be induced 
to draw more fully upon his supernatural knowledge and wisdom, to 
their own profit and that of their students and readers. 


THE SITUATION 


Throughout Europe, but especially in Germany, Catholic theology 
had reached its nadir at the end of the eighteenth, and the beginning 


12 Brosch, “Scheeben,” Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1X, 225. This volume ap- 
peared in 1937. 

138A. Kerkvoorde, “Le mystére d’iniquité d’aprés Scheeben,” La vie spirituelle, LVI 
(1938), 145. 

4G. Diekmann, Orate Fratres, XVII (1942-1943), 13, note 1. 

4M. Grabmann, “Theological Synthesis,” in W. Meyer and others, The Pastoral 
Care of Souls (St. Louis: Herder, 1944), p. 97. 

Reported in L’Osservatore Romano (Mar. 11-12, 1935). 
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of the nineteenth century. Under Kant, the philosopher of Protes- 
tantism, the despair of human nature inaugurated by Luther grew 
into a despair of human reason. Hoping to save religion by rescuing 
it from the clutches of science and philosophy, Kant succeeded in 
laying the inteliectual foundation for opposition to all dogma. De- 
spair of nature was matched by the despair of supernature which is the 
essence of rationalism. 

The intellectual leadership of Germany had passed to the Protestant 
stronghold in the North. Catholicism did not escape its influence. 
Rationalism, idealism, sentimental moralism, and Protestant theology 
penetrated deeply into Catholic thought. 

Catholic theology was ill prepared to meet the grim onslaughts of 
the Enlightenment. Scholastic philosophy, formerly so serviceable 
as the basis of theological speculation, lacked the lusty vigor it had 
possessed during the Middle Ages. It had too little contact with the 
new physical sciences and the modern philosophies they fostered. It 
had grown sick by endeavoring to assimilate indigestible blocks of the 
philosophies of Descartes, Leibnitz, and Wolff. Further, theology 
did not draw sufficiently upon the patristic sources which were being 
made increasingly available. Added to all this, the gloomy convic- 
tion was current that Scholastic methods were outworn and powerless 
to halt the infiltration of rationalism and secularism. 

Those who still cherished the ancient Scholastic theology had little 
interest in the new intellectual pursuits which attracted the men of 
their time. They were indifferent or bewildered when challenged by 
the new sciences. They refused to give up their love for the inter- 
play of ideas that had slight connection with life and reality. 

Eventually the break with medieval theology was almost complete. 
The great works of the Golden Age were no longer read. The true 
nature of Scholasticism was known to few. The distinction between 
what was perennially valuable in Scholasticism and the trivialities 
or aberrations of eighteenth-century Scholastics was obscured. 

Deprived of the vitality inherent in Scholasticism, theology tended 
to become a purely positive science, content with an exposition of the 
scriptural and patristic foundations of dogma. But many thinkers 
of philosophical temperament refused to renounce speculative culti- 
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vation of theology and endeavored to press German philosophy, 
first that of Leibnitz, Wolff, and Kant, later that of the idealists, 
into the service of revealed truth. After attempts that reached deep 
into the nineteenth century, they were forced with bitter disappoint- 
ment to the conclusion that the philosophies of the Enlightenment were 
powerless to promote an understanding of the supernatural, which 
must ever remain the heart and life of Catholic truth, and hence 
were without value for dogmatic theology. Indeed, a theology built 
up with the aid of such philosophies had inevitably to lead to a cor- 
ruption of the deposit of revelation. 

In point of fact, a number of Catholic theologians went so far as to 
question the supernatural character of revealed dogmas. They were 
prepared to acknowledge the supernatural origins of revelation and the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. But they saw nothing in the body of 
revelation that was not ultimately comprehensible by reason and 
philosophy. 

Particularly the mysteries of Christianity, the most precious jewels 
of God’s revelation, were looked upon askance as insults to human 
dignity. Was there not something dishonorable in these pretended 
mysteries, which could not bear investigation and had to lurk in 
hiding, safe from the critical acumen of human reason? The only 
way to save theology from becoming a vaguely religious moralism and 
preserve it as a science would be to strip it of its aura of mystery. 

Hence, those theologians who could not be satisfied with a simple 
positive exposition proposed to cultivate a speculative theology in 
line with the fashionable philosophies of the age. Since the bridges 
leading back to Scholasticism had been destroyed, Catholic theo- 
logians, sincere in their desire for a Catholic restoration, sifted German 
philosophy for elements that might prove usable for a speculative 
elaboration and synthesis of Catholic teaching. Many discerned in 
the system of Schelling an approach to the Catholic view of the world. 
Others hoped that with the sentimental philosophy of Jacobi and the 
dialectic of Hegel they could do what Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas had done with Aristotle. Their brave attempt was fore- 
ordained to failure. The philosophies of the Enlightenment were 
unreal, hence unnatural, hence incapable of being subordinated to 
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the supernatural. The abortive endeavors of Hermes and Giinther 
are but more striking instances illustrating the impossibility of basing 
a revival of theology on nineteenth century thought. 

Faced with such disasters, theologians at length perceived that they 
would have to abandon all plans to utilize the new German phi- 
losophies. Their misgivings were confirmed by repeated ecclesiastical 
pronouncements which demanded a study of the past. They de- 
cided to turn back to medieval Scholasticism, to the ages in which 
the faith and theology had flourished so gloriously. Thus was in- 
augurated the fruitful rediscovery of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Under Adam Moéhler, Joseph Kuhn, and Heinrich Klee, the 
great men of the Tiibingen school, theology was liberated from Schel- 
Jing’s influence, and foundations were laid upon which their successors 
could reconstruct theology. After many gropings, heartbreaking 
failures, and partial triumphs, Neo-Scholasticism was firmly estab- 
lished in Germany by Joseph Kleutgen, who in his Theologie der 
Vorzeit restored the idea and value of the supernatural to the con- 
sciousness of his country’s theologians and thus prepared the way for 
the lifework of his greatest disciple. 

While in Germany the competence of reason in the supernatural 
domain was exaggerated, efforts undertaken in France and Italy to 
revive the theological sciences veered toward the opposite extreme of 
traditionalism and ontologism. These tendencies, however, were soon 
stifled by the resurgent Scholasticism, which insisted on reasoned 
motives and foundations of faith, and roundly rejected attempts to 
confound the logical and ontological orders. In Spain, continuity with 
Scholasticism had never been completely severed. In Italy, particu- 
larly in Rome, the Dominicans had remained loyal to the great 
Thomistic traditions of their Order. In the Eternal City, too, Scho- 
lastic thought was strongly fostered by the reestablished Society of 
Jesus, especially by Liberatore and Taparelli. 

Up and down Europe Catholic scholars were reaching back to the 
philosophical and theological resources of Scholasticism. Encour- 
aged by papal exhortations and by ecclesiastical condemnations of the 
errors of the times, Neo-Scholasticism labored with mounting success 
to rescue Catholic theology. 

At the time theologians were still cautiously feeling their way and 
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occasionally stumbling along alien paths in search of their ancient 
heritage, Matthias Joseph Scheeben, who would utterly drive out of 
theology the last dreary remnants of rationalism, was pursuing the 
hidden life of a student at the German College in Rome. His life 
and writings fall within the youth of the awakening giant that was 
Neo-Scholasticism. 


LIFE AND WORKS 


If adventure consists in swift movement from place to place, in a 
succession of escapes, pursuits, cavortings with death, and physical 
struggles, the history of Matthias Joseph Scheeben was prosaic 
enough. To outward appearance his life was like that of thousands 
of other ecclesiastics. He attended school in his native province; he 
studied philosophy and theology and was ordained a priest in Rome; 
he returned to Germany, and taught and wrote theology for the rest 
of his days. 

But if the real life of man as such is the life of the spirit and the mind, 
his career was packed with activity, thrill, and triumph. Those who 
think of the word “dull” in connection with the experiences of a first- 
rate intellect wholly absorbed in congenial study and authorship, are 
incapable of appreciating excitement that is truly human. Of his 
highest adventures nothing shall be recounted here; but there is 
abundant evidence that he was a mystic. 

Scheeben was born March 1, 1835, in Meckenheim near Bonn. He 
made his elementary studies in Miinstereifel and his secondary studies 
in Cologne. On the basis of his excellent scholastic record he was 
sent to Rome in 1852, at the age of seventeen. For the next seven 
years he attended lectures in philosophy and theology at the Gregorian 
University, as a resident in the German College.!’ 

In Rome at that time a great intellectual renascence was in the 

17 The following are the principal sources for the biography of Scheeben: J. Hertgens, 
Professor Dr. M. J. Scheeben (Paderborn, 1892); “Zur Erinnerung an Scheeben,” Der 
Katholik, (1888, I1), pp. 112-32; Hurter, op. cit., V, 1511-14; H. J. Brosch, “Das Werden 
des jungen M. J. Scheeben,”’ Stimmen der Zeit, CX XIII (1932), 395-407; M. Grabmann, 
“Scheeben’s theologisches Lebenswerk,” Introduction to Natur und Gnade (2d ed.; Miin- 
chen, 1935), pp. 1-29; M. Grabmann, Geschichte der katholischen Theologie (Freiburg i. B., 
1933), pp. 231, 341; K. Eschweiler, op. cit. In 1939, J. Héfer announced that he was writ- 
ing a full-length biography of Scheeben, but I have been unable to learn any further 
details of this project. 
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making. Taparelli and Liberatore, then. teaching at the Gregorian, 
were the champions of Italian Neo-Scholasticism. Other influential 
professors were Secchi, Tongiorgi, Perrone, and Ballerini. Above all, 
mention must be made of Kleutgen, then living in the Eternal City; 
the first two volumes of his Theologie der Vorzeit accompanied young 
Scheeben at his initiation into the sacred sciences. 

Passaglia and Schrader were Scheeben’s regular professors during the 
first two years of his theological course; the rest of his studies were 
mainly under the direction of Cercié and Franzelin. The latter must 
have had a special influence on Scheeben; he lived at the German 
College as its prefect of studies and presided at the weekly disputations 
conducted there. With his wealth of patristic erudition, he un- 
doubtedly had a large share in cultivating Scheeben’s love for the 
Fathers. 

The scientific bent of the German College was decidedly in the 
direction of tradition. The library possessed good editions of the 
Fathers and all the great authors of medieval Scholasticism. Also 
the works of later Scholastics were on the shelves. During his term as 
librarian, Scheeben had excellent opportunities to become acquainted 
with the new books issued by the prominent theologians of the res- 
toration in Germany. With his native largeness of mind, he early 
learned to amalgamate his reverence for the past with keen aware- 
ness of the contributions of contemporary scholars. 

The young theologian was singularly fortunate in his teachers, 
who were among the militant pioneers of the Neo-Scholastic move- 
ment. From his professors he received a sound introduction to the 
true genius of Christianity. To the incentives received in class, he 
added his own penchant for independent speculation and did much 
private reading and investigation. If the past was to be revived, he 
felt, then let it be not only the past of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, but the past of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries; the 
past not only of the West, but of the great Fathers of the East, the 
past of those early centuries when Christian life and thought were not 
yet confined to neat, man-made channels of abstract formulae, but 
flowed in their original freshness. 

For him, however, the thoughts of the ancients were never the end, 
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but were the guideposts to the living reality of the faith. He sum- 
moned forth the great spirits of the past not only to associate with 
them on terms of intimacy or merely out of curiosity to learn what 
they had said. He wished to make their knowledge his own, so that 
by adding their vision to his he might be enabled to see farther, and by 
building upon the foundations they had laid he might erect a loftier 
edifice. 

Under the stimulation of such minds, the living and the dead 
(who were even more vividly present to his spirit than his own con- 
temporaries), the leading idea of his life—the idea of the supernatural 
order—began to dominate the young student, and his ambition 
crystallized: to make the drab naturalistic world glow again in the 
light and beauty of grace, to bring back to the consciousness of men 
the glorious destiny of our conformation to God. 

Scheeben was ordained on December 18, 1858, in Rome, by Car- 
dinal Patrizi. The following summer he returned to Germany, armed 
with the doctorate in both philosophy and theology. For a year he 
acted as rector of the conventual church of the Salvatorian Sisters in 
Miinstereifel and also taught religion in the school the nuns conducted 
for young women. In 1860, he was appointed professor of theology 
at the archiepiscopal seminary of Cologne. The uninterrupted 
career of scholarship which he now began, at the age of twenty-five, 
is all the more surprising in view of his teaching duties: his weekly 
schedule included five classes in dogmatic theology, and four in moral. 

His first publication, brought out in 1860, Marienbliiten aus dem 
Garten der heiligen Vater und christlichen Dichter, was the fruit of his 
devotion to our Lady. In this same year he published an article in 
Der Katholik which presaged his entire theological productivity: 
“Die Lehre von dem Uebernatiirlichen in ihrer Bedeutung fiir 
christliche Wissenschaft und christliches Leben.” 

The following year, appeared Natur und Gnade, the first of his 
major books, which he wrote at the age of twenty-six. He describes 
the supernatural as a participation in God’s nature: the supernatural 
implies a state of being, life, and knowledge, resembling that of God. 
This volume, which is highly original in concept and method, imme- 
diately ranked Scheeben among the leaders of speculative theology. 
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To supply a patristic foundation for this work, Scheeben published, 
in 1862, a new edition of Quid est homo, by Antonius Casinius, S.J.,!* 
to which he added an introduction and notes. In his desire to spread 
a knowledge of the supernatural, he wrote Die Herrlichkeiten der 
gottlichen Gnade that same year. This is a free adaptation and 
elaboration of A precio y estima de la divina gracia, by Eusebius Nierem- 
berg, a Spanish Jesuit descended from German ancestors. Scheeben 
completely reworked the doctrine and added so much of his own, 
especially the dogmatic groundwork, that the book is rightly regarded 
as his. The work is popular in scope and became enormously success- 
ful. By 1933 it had reached fifteen editions. An English translation, 
The Glories of Divine Grace, appeared during Scheeben’s lifetime and 
has gone through several reprintings. 

A series of articles that had been running in Der Katholik during 
1861 and 1862 served as the skeleton of what was to become Scheeben’s 
most famous book, Die Mysterien des Christentums, first published 
in 1865. 

This volume, a monument both to Scheeben’s theological intuition 
and to his incredible labor, presents a conception of Christian truth 
as a whole that alone would admit the author to the company of the 
world’s foremost theologians. In a measure of success achieved, 
perhaps, by no other theological work, it penetrates into the interrela- 
tions, the laws, the organism, and the consequences of the great 
mysteries of Christianity. With consummate skill the author dis- 
plays in a masterly synthesis the richness and variety of the Christian 
revelations as a unified system of truths flowing from the mystery of 
the Trinity. The book is a striking proof that a high degree of 
initiative and of speculative power can be developed on the basis of 
tradition and within the framework of ecclesiastical teaching. ‘That 
in the great mysteries and dogmas of Christianity dwell value and 
power for life, anyone whose soul has been warmed by a study of this 
incomparable book can bear joyful witness.”"* To do justice to the 
work, the reader must master it as a whole rather than trace out and 


18 Not St. Peter Canisius, as is erroneously stated in DTC, XIV, 1271. 

19M. Grabmann, Introduction to Natur und Gnade (2d ed.; Miinchen, 1935), p. 12. 
The editor of Orate Fraires stated in a personal letter to me: “The Mysterien have brought 
dogma to life for me more than any other book I’ve ever read.” 
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follow Scheeben’s personal theories in disputed questions; even the , 
author’s personal views have meaning only in their function as parts 
of the whole. There is no other book quite like this in the vast his- 
tory of Christian literature. Its unique character has been signalized 
by discerning critics since its first appearance. J.B. Heinrich, in a 
review of the first edition, points out that the work undertakes “to 
unfold in all their height and depth, length and breadth, the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge hidden in the dogmas, to illustrate them 
with a great variety of analogies, and to draw from them all the con- 
clusions within the reach of our minds.’° A.M. Weiss, O.P., called 
the Mysierien “the most original, profound, and brilliant work which 
recent theology has produced.” According to Rademacher, the book 
is one of the most noteworthy achievements of Scheeben’s genius 
and of modern speculative theology in general. It is Scheeben’s 
special merit, he contends, to have displayed the inner coherence of 
the mysteries, and to have investigated and illuminated them to their 
uttermost depths, “often,it cou] -eem, to the extreme limit of keenness 
of vision possible to the human mind. Many of its sections, particu- 
larly those dealing with the Trinity, will for a long time to come repre- 
sent the frontiers beyond which the power of theological thought will 
not be able to penetrate.” 

In reviewing the third edition, Martin calls the volume “‘une oeuvre 
magistrale,” ‘un modéle de hautes études théologiques spéculatives,” 
“vaste et puissante synthése des mystéres du christianisme.”* Grab- 
mann refers to it as “a heroic monument of speculative theology” 
which “is no mere copy of the medieval summas and syntheses, but a 
masterpiece of independent creative genivs.’”** Years later he stated 
that the book is an admirable work of dogmatic synthesis, and that 
it is justly reckoned among the most notable contributions to the 
theological literature of all ages. ‘This immortal, monumental 


2 Der Katholik (1866, II), p. 367 f. 

1A. M. Weiss, Benjamin Herder (Freiburg, 1879), p. 97 f.; quoted with approval by 
Grabmann in Erneuerer, p. 60. 

*% A. Rademacher, Foreword to Mysterien, (3d ed.; Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 1912), 
p. xvi. 

3 Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, VI (1912), 830 f. 

** Introduction to Natur und Gnade, p. 11. 

*% M. Grabmann, “Theological Synthesis,” op. cit., p. 97. 
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. Masterpiece’’* “is of extraordinary value to the universal Church. 
In this book flow together a most ample erudition in the sacred sciences 
and a spirit aflame with high vision. The clarity of the School, 
supreme piety, and a characteristic energy of thought and perception 
concur in the work, and make it scarcely surpassable.””?7_ In Brosch’s 
opinion the Mysterien, Scheeben’s “most original book,” realizes all 
the beauty, depth, and boldness of the consuming idea of his youth. 
Scheeben “sees ancient truths in a new light. It appears as though the 
spirit of the Greek and Latin Fathers lives anew in him, and as though 
changeless Scholasticism had won a new form.’’* 

In addition to his theological treatises, Scheeben took delight in 
tracing out the operations of grace in the lives of the saints. A series 
of short ascetical and hagiographical studies appeared in 1867 in 
his Die Heiligkeit der Kirche im 19. Jahrhundert, and several articles 
in Der Katholik are the product of his pious meditations amid the 
grind of his scholarly researches. Around this time he wrote several 
introductions to biographies of saintly persons. 

He was also active, throughout his teaching career, in an editorial 
capacity. At the beginning of his sojourn in Cologne, he was appointed 
director of the Katholischer Volksfreund, a magazine devoted to the 
edification of the faithful. In his zeal to promote the sanctification 
of his fellow-priests he founded the periodical, Kélner Pastoralblatt, 
and edited it up to his death. His concern for the spiritual well-being 
of the faithful is further illustrated by his new edition of the popular 
Goffine Hand postille. 

In the controversies incited by the decrees of the Vatican Council, 
he defended the teaching of the Church in a large number of articles 
and brochures. At this time he accepted the editorship of yet another 
periodical, Das dkumenische Konzil von 1869, of which two volumes of 
some 600 pages were issued annually. After four volumes it was 
continued under the title, Periodische Blatter zur wissenschaftlichen 
Besprechung der religidsen Fragen der Gegenwart. Scheeben himself 


6 M. Schmaus, “Die Stellung M. J. Scheebens in der Theologie des 19. Jahrhunderts,” 
Erneuerer, p. 38. ; 

27 F, Konig, “De Matth. Jos. Scheeben,” in Matthias Joseph Scheeben 1835-1935 (Romae: 
Collegium Germanicum Hungaricum, 1935), p. 17. 

28 Brosch, “Das Werden des jungen M. J. Scheeben,” Stimmen der Zeit, CXXIII 
(1932), 404. 
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wrote practically all of the first four volumes and a large part of the 
remaining ten. In the titanic struggle between Catholicism and 
Liberalism occasioned by the Syllabus of Pius [IX and the Vatican 
Council, Scheeben’s periodical writings were marked by a theological 
profundity that has not been matched subsequently in Catholic 
scholarship.”® 

Incredible as it may seem, in the midst of this feverish activity 
Scheeben was contemplating yet another project which was to take 
form in the greatest of his works. For many years there had been 
ripening in his mind the plan of gathering together the results of his 
theological investigations and reflections in a vast synthesis. The 
incentive for actually beginning the work was supplied when Benjamin 
Herder, an intimate friend of Scheeben’s, suggested that he write the 
volumes on dogmatic theology for the Herder ‘“Theologische Biblio- 
thek.”” The first tome of Scheeben’s Handbuch der katholischen 
Dogmatik, the most profound and valuable treatise on dogmatic the- 
ology in the German language,** was published in 1873. The second 
followed in 1878, and the third, issued in two parts, in 1882 and 1887. 
The three volumes, embracing over 3000 pages of small type, take in 
the whole theological tradition of Christianity. 

Scholars of the time appreciated the excellence and grand scale of 
the work, and with the passage of the years this esteem has steadily 
mounted. In a study on Catholic theology in Germany, Dupont 
judged that Scheeben’s Dogmatik corresponded admirably to the 
exigencies of the present age and to the exacting standards of strict 
science. He found the work carefully planned and well executed, 
and emphasized the fact that the author never lost sight of the prac- 
tical needs of modern life.** In a review of later volumes the same 
critic refers to Scheeben’s achievement as a landmark in the history 
of theology.” 

In Grabmann’s opinion, Scheeben’s genius reaches its high point in 
the Dogmatik, in which a rare mastery of the whole of theological 
tradition and an energy of thought undeterred by any hardship lead 
to the very heights and depths of the mysteries of faith.* No other 

2° Eschweiler, op. cit., p. 306, note 10. 


%®° Grabmann, Introduction to Natur und Gnade, p. 14. 
3 Dupont, art. cit., pp. 65-67. 2 Revue catholique, LIV (1883), 795. 


% Grabmann, Geschichte der katholischen Theologie, p. 231. 
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theologian can be pointed to, he holds, who in such painstaking fash- 
ion has worked through the Fathers, medieval Scholasticism, and post- 
Tridentine theology, and has gained such an independent control over 
this immense material. Scheeben’s history of theology, embodied in 
the first volume, with its wealth of detail and sharp delineations of 
persons and trends, is a further demonstration of his amazing com- 
prehension of the whole of theology.* In fact, thinks Grabmann, 
this history of theology may weil be designated as the best of its 
genre.*® 

More than a generation ago Hurter pronounced the Handbuch der 
katholischen Dogmatik a work of genius and, in some of its sections, 
a classic.* Schmaus places it at the summit of dogmatic theology 
in the nineteenth century.*’ Brosch goes further; in spite of a ter- 
minology that is occasionally defective and a style that is not infre- 
quently obscure, the work is, he says, the classical theological summa 
of Neo-Scholasticism.** 

Concurrently with this, the great work of his life, Scheeben con- 
tinued to write for periodicals and encyclopedias. He published over 
twenty articles in Der literarische Handweiser, and contributed regu- 
larly to Der Katholik. He wrote several pieces for the Staatslexikon 
der Gorresgesellschaft, and had some thirty articles in the second edition 
of the Wetzer and Welte Kirchenlexikon. 

Scheeben died July 21, 1888, at the age of fifty-three, in Cologne. 
Rightly is his name associated with St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and John Duns Scotus, who in the Middle Ages had shed 
such splendor over that ancient city. 


AIMS AND METHOD 


In Scheeben’s mind the sacred sciences have two main objectives: 
first, to explore and expound the eternal, changeless truths of revela- 
tion in accordance with the directives of the teaching Church; sec- 
ondly, to come to grips with current tendencies which endeavor to 
undermine or obscure religion and morality. The shifting circum- 
stances of the times constitute an ever-new challenge to the sacred 


* Grabmann, Introduction to Natur und Gnade, p. 17. % Tbid., p. 7. 
%*H. Hurter, op. cit. V, 1513. 57 Schmaus, Erneuerer, p. 38. 
38 Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1X, 227. 
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sciences, both as to the objects which are treated and as to the way of 
treating them. 

Given the conditions of his age, he thought that the time had come 
for opening up new avenues in the organization and explanation of 
theology. He had no love for the new merely for the sake of novelty. 
Still less did he cherish any ambition to draw attention to himself. 
His sole motive was his desire to be of service to the Church. 

What he had in mind was a combination of diverse methods. He 
aimed at following the ideals of Scholasticism in the precision of its 
propositions, in the sharp definition of its terms, and in the clear 
formulation of its arguments. But because this method tends to 
excessive separation and division, he also employed a more modern 
and, as he called it, a freer exposition, bringing Scholastic theses to- 
gether into an organic whole in which continuity and progression 
would be stressed. This union of Scholastic form with his own freer, 
organic development characterizes his method and considerably en- 
hances the value of his theological exposition. 

In a way equalled by no other Neo-Scholastic, Scheeben goes to 
the basic sources of theology. The starting point of his thought is 
invariably the word of God. He perceived clearly that the solemn 
definitions of the Church were pronounced against the errors of vari- 
ous periods, and of their very nature do not lay before the faithful 
the constructive teaching of revelation. He envisaged theology as a 
comprehensive insight into the inspired books and the matchless writ- 
ings of the Fathers, rather than as a brandishing of Denzinger in 
disputing, arguing, and fulminating censures. He labored for a 
penetrating understanding of the sources of faith and of the truths 
detived from those sources. Once such understanding had been 
made possible, his whole concern was to relate it to man’s daily life. 

Every page of his major works, especially his Dogmatik, gives 
evidence of his deeply meditated knowledge of Scripture. A theology 
which has the sacred writings for its point of departure and its con- 
stant norm of reference cannot wander far down paths remote from 
life but takes up the questions actually posed by life. It safeguards 
right order, for it places Christ Himself, God’s own Word, the goal of 
all history and the answer to all searchings, in the center of our super- 
natural consciousness. Scheeben’s unremitting study of the New 
Testament kept his theology close to this ideal. 
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Scheeben’s acquaintance with the Fathers astonishes all who read 
him. His works breathe the very spirit of the Fathers. His char- 
acteristic way of speaking about God and divine things is deepened 
and invigorated by his knowledge of them. A man such as he, no 
mere pedantic compiler or retriever, but a true author, could never 
rest content with quoting or copying them. He was a creator, as 
they had been; which is one reason why he invites comparison with the 
Fathers rather than with the Scholastics. 

When Scheeben was ready to inaugurate his theological produc- 
tivity, the conflict against rationalism was approaching its term. 
Neo-Scholasticism was firmly entrenched. He was in the fortunate 
position of having studied under some of the men responsible for the 
new movement. Gladly yielding himself to their influence, he natur- 
ally took his place at the side of those who recognized St. Thomas as 
the supreme leader to be followed. But he desired to know St. 
Thomas through St. Thomas himself, not in simplified form or in 
distorted versions. His purpose in mastering the Angelic Doctor’s 
thought was to discover his principles and key ideas, so that he might 
utilize them for an acquisition of a scientific knowledge of revealed 
truth and for a solution of modern problems. To comprehend St. 
Thomas better, as well as to complement him where necessary, the 
young scholar devoted careful study to the contemporaries and the 
immediate predecessors of Aquinas. 

Already in his Mysterien Scheeben reveals a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the whole of medieval Scholasticism. In this he was unlike 
most of his forerunners in the Neo-Scholastic movement, who knew 
and valued Scholasticism chiefly, if not exclusively, in the system of 
St. Thomas. During his studies, as later throughout his writings, 
he attended to the great common doctrines rather than to the differ- 
ences between the schools. More particularly, he sought to stress 
the harmony rather than the disagreements between the Doctor 
Angelicus and the Doctor Seraphicus. His primary objective was to 
exploit the common property of the Schoolmen, the great Scholastic 
synthesis. His vivid appreciation of the sublimity of the Christian 
mysteries urged him on in his venture to bring these mysteries closer 
to men’s minds, and confirmed him in his resolve to assemble these 
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truths and their remotest implications, so far as he could apprehend 
them, in a higher synthesis. 

His great intimacy with the literature of post-Tridentine theology 
appears above all in his Dogmatik but is evident also in the Mysterien. 
He had a special predilection for Petavius and Thomassinus. His 
esteem for Suarez and Gregory of Valencia was very high, and some 
of his theories are outgrowths of theirs. His use of the theologians of 
his own century was extensive; but even when he disagreed with them 
or was appalled by the questionable orthodoxy of some of them, he 
scrupulously avoided all trace of harsh polemic. 

Scheeben’s study of theological thought in its historical perspective 
is explained by his desire to see the truth whole, so that he might dis- 
play it whole. “I am aware of no theologian of modern times,” 
states Grabmann, himself a specialist in the history of theology, “who 
possesses so extensive a knowledge of the whole of theological tradition 
as Scheeben.”*® His organic presentation is discernible even in his 
earliest writings; it imparts to the Mysterien the most conspicuous 
property of that book; it is the dominant note of the Dogmatik. He 
never tires of drawing attention to the close bond which joins indi- 
vidual truths to their revealed principles, and illuminates the revealed 
truths themselves by one another. No student of Scheeben can fail 
to apprehend the connection between the parts of theology and the 
coherence of the whole system. 

In his love for the comprehensive view and his ambition to bring all 
theological truth together in a higher synthesis, he refused to give his 
allegiance to either of the two main directions theology was then tak- 
ing at the Gregorian University. Passaglia and Schrader strongly 
favored the positive method. The other tendency, promoted by 
Kleutgen and the disciples of Taparelli, was in the direction of the 
more speculative method of St. Thomas as interpreted by the older 
Jesuit school. Scheeben felt that he could associate himself whole- 
heartedly with neither of these currents. He esteemed Passaglia as 
the finest theologian among his professors and thought highly of 
Kleutgen as a philosopher. But he perceived the drawbacks of any 
extremist stand and persevered in his intention to fuse the best 


3° Grabmann, Erneuerer, p. 101. 
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features of both positions. It is largely this breadth of view which 
accounts for his power and raises him to the rank of the world’s great 
theologians.*° 

After exhaustive researches into sources and lengthy study of his- 
torical developments, Scheeben finally takes up his proper réle as a 
speculative theologian. Where the labors of most theologians end, 
his main task begins. His purpose in plodding through the whole of 
tradition is to catch, if possible, a glimpse of light not seen before, so 
as to understand the exact meaning or apprehend the ultimate im- 
plication of a revealed truth. The goal he set himself was progress 
toward an understanding of the faith. 

To render intelligible to other minds the fitful rays of light he had 
discerned, he employed the precise terms and the rigid reasoning so 
dear to Scholastic method. But he departed from that method in 
the richness of his illustrations and analogies, which were sometimes 
drawn out and applied in minute detail. 

Few theologians have used analogy in such variety and abundance, 
and to such striking effect, as Scheeben. He was convinced that apt 
analogies, purified and elevated, would lead to a clearer perception of 
supernatural verities. Since the supernatural] perfects the natural, 
he reasoned, it must have many points of resemblance with nature, if 
one could only discover them. In laboring to express adequately 
what he had glimpsed, he recognized that abstract terms were de- 
ficient; illustration and image would aid his own mind to penetrate 
more deeply inte basic truth, and help him to formulate his thought 
more concretely. The flashes of intuition resulting from this pro- 
cedure enabled him, in the judgment of some admiring critics, to 
reach the uttermost limits of vision possible for the human intel- 
lect in the sacred sciences. 

An examination of Scheeben’s method reveals his independence as a 
thinker. Among modern theologians he is outstanding both for un- 
deviating loyalty to tradition and for original freshness of conception, 
gifts not often joinedinoneman. Hecannot be explained in terms of a 
school, or even classified in any schoo]. Undoubtedly he was strongly 
influenced by his excellent teachers, especially Franzelin, who must 


4° Cf. A. Eréss, ““Scheebens Gnadenlehre in ihrer ersten Fassung,” in Matthias Joseph 
Scheeben 1835-1935, p. 73 f. 
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have impressed him with his wealth of patristic knowledge. To ac- 
count for Scheeben’s individuality we must recognize his remarkable 
native gift for speculation, which was developed by the studies he 
began early in life and prosecuted with vigor and enthusiasm until 
his death. His genius was enkindled, and thereafter kept aflame, by 
the best works of the great theologians of all centuries. Grabmann 
applies to him what Cajetan said of St. Thomas: “Quos [doctores 
sacros] quia summe veneratus est auctor, ideo intellectum omnium 
quodammodo sortitus est” (Im Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 148, a.4)." He 
sought to appropriate to himself the boundless wealth of theological 
thought heaped up in previous ages, and then to put forth a gigantic 
synthesis marked with his personal stamp. He tried to bring to- 
gether in the focus of his own mind the beams of light emanating from 
the most brilliant theologians of the patristic, medieval, and modern 
eras. In carrying out his vast program he was no mere collector or 
editor of the theses of earlier scholars. His original energy of thought 
impelled him to think out for himself, and present in new form, the 
heritage of Catholic theology. And since he thought as a modern 
man, his theology has a special attraction and value for men of our 
time. 

Fortunately for present-day theology, Scheeben’s scrupulous rever- 
ence for the teaching Church confined his exuberant originality safe 
within the channels of orthodoxy. His sound Scholastic formation 
kept him, in his occasionally daring flights of speculation, from falling 
into dangerous conceits alien to the dogma he was discussing. In- 
deed, his knowledge of tradition enabled him to guide back into the 
current of modern theology several doctrines that had been dammed up 
since the days of the Greek Fathers. 


TRAITS OF SCHEEBEN’S THEOLOGY 


Scheeben, as has been observed, had an unusually wide acquaintance 
with the theological literature of all schools and epochs. In his 
evaluation of the work of other theologians, he was utterly free from 
prejudice and eagerly adopted what he judged to be good, irrespective 
of where he found it. His independence and originality of outlook in 
handling the vast material reaching from the period of the Fathers to 


“ Erneuerer, p. 105. 
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his own day constitute a conspicuous trait of his theology. His works 
abound in new insights into the profundities of the mysteries, the pene- 
tration and clarification of which he held to be the privileged task of 
the sacred sciences. There is scarcely a treatise of dogmatic theology 
that he has not enriched by the uncovering of new relationships be- 
tween mysteries. In all the questions he investigated, he made a 
personal study of the sources, thoroughly mastered the data of revela- 
tion, and imposed his own form on the doctrine. “Scheeben is an 
extraordinarily original and creative spirit.’ 

The very freedom of form in which he wrought is an indication of his 
independence. He refused to limit himself to the method of any one 
school of thought. Nor, in envisaging the scope of a whole book, 
would he restrict himself to the length convenient for a manual. 
This accounts for the great size of the Dogmatik. 

He himself was aware of his originality. In the foreword to the 
Mysterien he remarks: “Here and there I may have been somewhat 
bold in striking out in new directions. But I have been careful to 
acquaint both myself and the reader with the relation of the new 
route to the old.” His outstanding speculative gift is rigorously 
controlled by his childlike and unquestioning attachment to the 
official magisterium. His point of departure is never some newly 
devised theory of his own, but is invariably a revealed doctrine; 
and he checks his course by reference to the pronouncements of the 
Church or, in the absence of such decisions, to the fixed stars of ancient 
tradition.” 

Another characteristic feature of Scheeben’s theology is his vivid 
grasp of man’s true life. He had little interest in the ideas which 
occupied the Tiibingen school. His undertaking was to uncover 
again the glorious life that is the right of all Catholics. His objective 
was not to conduct men to the temple of Catholic faith by a chain of 
lengthy deductions, and there bid them marvel at the facade; he 
wished to lead them inside and enable them to live the life that is 
possible there alone. 

With this concern for life is connected a further characteristic of 


* F. Miinch, “Zur Einfiihrung,” Erneuerer, p. 10. 
J. Jeiler, Literarischer Handweiser, XVIII (1879), 237; quoted by Grabmann, In- 
troduction to Natur und Gnade, p. 18. 
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Scheeben’s theology : it is not only an intellectual activity but embraces 
Christian life as a whole. Hence he did not wish his theology to 
remain a wisdom shackled to the professor’s chair but hoped that it 
would become the common property of wider audiences. He held 
that theology was for all men. He knew well that “children and the 
ordinary faithful grasp the most sublime mysteries more clearly and 
accurately, and often more easily, than proud philosophers.”“* The 
theology he has in mind here is more than simple faith; it may be 
non-scientific, but it is a genuine theological knowledge, built on 
faith and to be acquired with the aid of the infused virtue of faith.” 

Scheeben’s books are all conspicuous for their inner unity and con- 
sistency. His perception of the internal bonds linking the truths 
of faith and his correlation of metaphysics, theology, and mysticism 
are pronounced traits of his thought, as in the case of the great theo- 
logians of the past, including Augustine and Aquinas. God and His 
plans for our salvation are themes recurring in every treatise; only the 
point of view varies. This makes for considerable repetition and a 
constant restatement of relationships, which may prove confusing for a 
time. But the end result is a clarity of perception and a comprehen- 
sive grasp which no other procedure could bring about. 

The supernatural is the great motif of all of Scheeben’s works from 
the first to the last. He judged the correct description of the re- 
vealed mysteries so necessary for his times that he consecrated all his 
theological writings to the end of showing their force and importance 
for the sacred sciences, and of emphasizing their value for the daily 
life of man. Perhaps his greatest contribution to Neo-Scholasticism is 
his service in bringing the supernatural, in its full purity and beauty, 
back to the center of theological thought. His doctrine, as well as 
his method, represents an uncompromising opposition to the linger- 
ing influence that rationalism and the Enlightenment had had upon 
Catholic theology. Theology had no meaning for him apart from the 
revelation of Jesus Christ; and so he is neither philosopher nor apolo- 
gist but a theologian in the truest sense. He sought to attract men 
to the faith, not by proofs based on historicai or apologetic considera- 
tions, but by opening up and displaying its inner treasures. What- 
ever success he has had in this venture is owing to his penetrating in- 


“* Handbuch der katholischen Dogmatik, I, 411.  Tbid., p. 2. 
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sight and vivid presentation of the supernatural; and this is the real 
reason why his theology appeals so powerfully to modern man, sick to 
death with naturalism. 


KEY IDEAS 


Dominant in Scheeben’s thought were two revealed truths: the 
truth of the essence of God as it is in itself, in the Trinity of divine 
Persons; and the truth of the consummated unionof rational creatures 
with God in the beatific vision. 

The Blessed Trinity stands at the head of all his theological dis- 
cussions. It is the beginning and the middle and the end of the whole 
economy of salvation. “As the divine nature regarded in its unity is 
the supreme object and the crowning point of philosophy, so the 
divine Trinity is the highest, and at the same time the most charac- 
teristic object, the center, and the very heart of theology.’ All the 
other supernatural truths revolve around this center, the three divine 
Persons who in Their love reach down to man and raise him up to 
Their sphere. The supernatural communication of the divine nature 
is effected in three stages: by the substantial and total communica- 
tion of the divine nature to the Son and the Holy Spirit in the Trinity, 
by the hypostatic union in the Incarnation, and by the participation 
of rational creatures in the divine nature in grace and glory. 

In Scheeben’s view, the essence of Christianity is primarily, not a 
doing, but a being. To be a Christian does not mean, in the first 
instance, to conform one’s way of thinking to God’s way of thinking, or 
to mold one’s personality according to the precepts of the New Law. 
Christianity implies the replenishing and pervading of our spirit with 
the Holy Spirit, and in the engendering of the divine life in ourpersons. 
This new state of being produced by God Scheeben calls divine filia- 
tion. The child of God is the only true man. When the child of God 
is born, that is, when man receives the new, divine state of being, 
nothing human or natural is lost. On the contrary, in divine sonship 
all that is truly human and natural is preserved, transfigured, and 
divinized. Scheeben could not discern enough reality in the word 

supernatural; and so, in audacious terminology for which he had 
authoritative precedent in the Greek Fathers, he speaks throughout 


® Die Mysterien des Christentums (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1941), p. 110. 
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his writings of the deification or divinization of man, without the modi- 
fiers, ‘‘as it were’’ or “‘so to speak,” which later editors introduced into 
the Mysterien. The Trinitarian processes, by which the Father 
begets the Son, and with the Son communicates the divine nature to 
the Holy Spirit, are extended to man and reproduced in him. The 
divine light in which the Son of God is born, and the divine love of 
which the Holy Spirit is the bond, are poured into man, enabling him 
to take part in the divine acts of cognition and love of God. This 
divinization of man is brought about by sanctifying grace but is per- 
fected by the substantial indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human 
soul. 

Scheeben is convinced that the mystery of the Trinity has been 
revealed, not mainly for the reason often given—that we may acquire 
merit by subjecting our minds to God’s authority in accepting a truth 
beyond human comprehension—but that we may receive correct 
information concerning our supernatural state of being. The Father 
was moved by His joy in His eternal Son to generate children of grace, 
so that He might extend to them the love He bears for His only Son. 
This Gotteskindschaft is the heart of Scheeben’s doctrine and is the 
leading idea and fruitful principle of so much that is characteristic of 
his theology. 

The generation of the child of grace is accomplished, not by way of 
natural becoming, but out of freely bestowed love; hence, its exemplar 
is also the procession of the Holy Spirit, the Person of love. A par- 
ticularly close bond unites the child of God and the Holy Spirit. In 
his doctrine on this point Scheeben calls attention to a difference of 
view between the Greek Fathers and Latin theologians. The latter 
envisage the sojourn of God in man as a relation of friendship, as a 
living and working together. The Greeks think of God’s indwelling in 
man as a substantial fellowship with God, a fellowship which is the 
basis of community of life. Scheeben calls the Greek view organic 
and physical, as opposed to the dynamic and moral conception of the 
Latins. In consequence of the substantial relationship between God 
and man, the union between them excels in intimacy even the tie that 
joins parents and children together in the natural sphere. 

Man is raised to this divinized state of being by membership in 
Christ. If men are embodied in Christ, the divine dignity, holiness, 
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and glory of the Son of God must in some fashion pertain to all His 
members, and the Father extends to all the love He bears for His only- 
begotten Son. Further, the divine dignity conferred on man by His 
membership in Christ gives him a title to a glorification in soul and 
body corresponding to this dignity. Undoubtedly, God could have 
adopted us as His children without the Incarnation, as He did in 
the case of Adam and Eve. But without the Incarnation our divine 
sonship would be less perfect and would lack a basis‘on the side of 
nature. It isin Christ that God and man come into closest contact. 

Scheeben’s doctrine of the Mystical Body clarifies his view of the 
purpose of the Incarnation. The meaning and end of the Incarnation 
are not, he held, exhausted by the notion of the restoration of the 
supernatural order overthrown by sin. The ultimate reason for the 
Incarnation in God’s plan is the introduction of the eternal divine 
processions and productions into creation. The Incarnation is the 
supreme and most complete communication of God to the creature and 
the most magnificent revelation of God’s perfections. In virtue of the 
Incarnation we men become the Father’s own sons, because we become 
members of the Father’s own Son; and the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
the Son, becomes the Spirit of the members of the Son. 

The human nature of Christ is the conductor of the divine life, 
and this life is imparted to all who become members of Christ through 
faith and the sacraments. The community of members as formed into 
one body by union with Christ is called the Church. Scheeben warns 
against a purely organizational notion of the Church, as it had been 
described by most theologians since the controversies occasioned by 
the Reformation. The Church must not be viewed in a way that re- 
gards externals excessively, on the analogy of other societies observed 
among men; nor does its difference from them consist only in the fact 
that it is a religious society founded by the God-man. The Church 
is much more than this: it is closest fellowship with the God-man, it 
is the body of all those who are joined to Christ and in Him are united 
with each other. The perfect expression and the consummation of 
this union is accomplished in the mystery of the Eucharist. God’s 
purpose in entrusting to the Church such abundant authority to 
educate and guide was that it might inaugurate, assure, guard, and 
foster the fellowship of being and life with Christ. 
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Scheeben is far from belittling the dynamic force of Christianity. 
Supernatural activity necessarily follows supernatural being, as natural 
activity follows natural being. Personal religious and moral life of a 
high order is indispensable for the member of Christ. Such life will 
be truly Christian only in so far as it flows from fellowship of being 
with God and fellowship of life with Christ. The supreme flowering 
of this fellowship is the beatific vision. During our earthly life we are 
not directly conscious that our activity proceeds from a supernatural 
principle. Therefore, we should frequently reflect on this truth in 
order to intensify the Christian character of our activity. In par- 
ticular, Scheeben urges, preachers should often insist on the fact that 
Christian behavior must be rooted in Christian being. 

Our fellowship of being with God manifests itself further in our life 
of faith. In Scheeben’s view, the nature of faith is best compre- 
hended if it is regarded as the preparation and inception of the beatific 
vision. In the beatific vision we are enlightened with the knowledge 
proper to God; in faith we are granted an imperfect anticipation of 
this knowledge. Thus faith is a fellowship of knowledge with God. 
In our pilgrim state we can never, of course, rise above faith. But the 
light of faith is a grace whereby God’s own knowledge is communicated 
to us, a grace whereby God makes His own truth in some fashion 
conceivable and understandable, as, in an essentially more perfect 
way, the light of glory manifests the very essence of God. 

To Scheeben, faith is not the end-product of a series of demonstra- 
tions. Of course, it must be founded on reason. The believer must 
be aware of the fact that God communicates His truth. But this 
awareness does not enter into the act of faith itself. It prepares the 
way for the act of faith, and retires when it has performed this office. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


The main task of theology in our time, as Scheeben envisaged it, is 
insistence upon the supernatural character of Christianity in the 
domains of knowledge and life. Knowledge, obviously, is a part of 
life. Life, then, as distinguished from knowledge, signifies practical 
life, the application of values to performance, whereas science dis- 
covers values and proposes them to the mind for application. The 
realization, or making real, of theology is the practice of Christian 


perfection. 
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Undoubtedly, the end of revelation is not the satisfaction of man’s 
intellectual curiosity. Revelation is directed chiefly to the right 
living of the full Christian life. But right living is impossible without 
right knowing. Scheeben would have agreed with Chesterton: “ ‘I’m 
afraid I’m a practical man,’ said the doctor with gruff humor, ‘and I 
don’t bother much about religion and philosophy.’ ‘You'll never be 
a practical man till you do,’ said Father Brown.’’ Contemplation is 
at once the wellspring and the crown of Christian activity; indeed, 
it is the highest activity of which human nature is capable even here 
on earth. 

Theology cannot rest content with a merely practical mode of speech; 
its primary function cannot consist in wrapping up revealed truths in 
handy packages or condensing them into easily digested capsules. 
The purpose of theology is to apprehend and exhibit the truths of 
revelation in a way that will not only meet this or that personal need 
in this or that situation, but will keep the deposit of faith in its ob- 
jective reality present to every age and thus guard religious practice 
from all distortion. In this sense, theology is necessary for the sal- 
vation of men. 

Therefore, it is false to state that if Scheeben’s theology is useful 
for practical life, this is in spite of his speculation. Rather, it gener- 
ates life in the intelligent student and richly fructifies his living pre- 
cisely because of the enormous intellectual labor Scheeben put into it. 

His exposition of the nature and eminence of theology is an inde- 
pendent mastery and elaboration of the profound thoughts of the 
medieval doctors, whose teachings he combines in a higher synthesis. 
This is one of his great achievements. Even today, after so much 
writing on the subject, his treatise on the nature of theology is un- 
questionably the best in the German language“ and one of the best 
in any language. “I have occupied myself much with St. Thomas’ 
concept of sacred doctrine, particularly as related to the rest of Scholas- 
ticism,”” writes Grabmann; “but nowhere have I found an apprecia- 
tion and discussion of the Thomistic teaching so profound and so 
fired with genius as in Scheeben.’’** 

Each science has its own proper domain of truth to investigate. 


‘1J. Hiéfer, Die Theologie M. J. Scheebens in neuer Ausgabe (Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 
1941), p. 9. 48 Grabmann, Erneuerer, p. 61. 
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Scheeben held that theology is the science of the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity. Therefore he places a discussion of the mysteries at the head 
of his theological treatises. His subsequent labor is wholly devoted 
to the endeavor of bringing the mysteries into relation with one 
another, of emphasizing and illuminating them with one another, and 
of gathering them into a system which will reflect the full splendor of 
Christianity. He searched tirelessly into the obscure depths of the 
life pulsating in the mysteries and tried to teach others the vision 
granted to him. This is among his greatest services to humanity. 
He makes us realize the magnitude and munificence of the divine 
plan for us and thereby arouses in us a greater love of God. 
Scholasticism had achieved an accurate analysis and a clear system- 
atizing of the faith. But this very triumph of Scholasticism was not 
without danger. Excessive analysis could lead to excessive concen- 


tration on details, to the neglect of larger views; systems might close 


prematurely and thus slight important lines of tradition which did 
not happen to square with the organizing principle of the system. 
Against such dangers Scheeben’s independence and incredible erudi- 
tion inoculated him. He was at home with the Councils, Scripture, 
the Fathers, the Scholastics—in a word, with the whole Christian 
tradition. He had no reason a priori for excluding any item of truth, 
but brought all truths together and co-ordinated them in a vast 
synthesis. 

A universal and composite view of Christian reality such as that 
presented by Scheeben is the object of the studies of the theologian, 
as well as of the quest of the Catholic layman. Contemporary the- 
ology is rich in manuals constructed in accordance with the guiding 
ideas of definite schools of thought and possesses immense encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries, the theological summas of our age. Com- 
pared with such works, excellent as they are, Scheeben’s remarkable 
achievement in synthesis is utterly unique. To students of theology 
dissatisfied with the presentation of Christian truth in precise theses 
and formulas, the theological synthesis set forth by Scheeben, “the 
metaphysician of the faith and the Church,’ will prove a welcome 
antidote to the aridity of the analytic method. 

The career of Scheeben coincided with the conflict against rational- 


“° Hofer, op. cit., p. 10. 
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ism and liberalism. He did not, however, conceive that his part in 
the campaign was to be primarily polemical. He preferred to under- 
take a positive task—the formidable task of reconstructing the super- 
natural edifice of Christianity. 

The supernatural, of course, is so essential to Catholic life that it 
could never be wholly overlooked. Still, we can speak of a resurgence 
of the supernatural in the last century. During the preceding cen- 
turies attention had been largely restricted to the controversies with 
Protestantism and Jansenism. It was only after the conquest of 
these errors and their culmination in the sterility of rationalism that 
theologians could again devote their energies to a fuller study of the 
supernatural. 

A revival of theology as the science of the supernatural could not 
be achieved by demonstrating the fact of the supernatural order, but 
had to bring out its value, beauty, and vitality. It had to span the 
gap between theory and action, between the apprehension of super- 
natural truth and its realization in supernatural living. 

Against the prevailing disregard of the supernatural, Scheeben 
tried to show that the mysteries of Christianity abound, not only in 
obscurity, but in light. These mysteries, he insisted, constitute the 
richest treasure of our spiritual life; dogma is not alien to life, but is the 
source and inspiration of the fullest life of which man is capable— 
supernatural life with Christ and in Christ. 

He brought back to the consciousness of his contemporaries the 
undistorted ideals proposed by Christianity. He taught Catholics 
to appreciate their heritage. He again unveiled the image of the 
true man, who is the deified man, a child of the heavenly Father, and 
a member of the Incarnate Son. 

He never wearied of pointing out that Christian life is a participa- 
tion in the divine life. This is a most important message to the mod- 
ern world. In the name of life, attacks have been launched against 
religion for decades. Christianity has been pilloried as a storehouse 
of dead concepts, as a system of life-killing logic. Scheeben’s works 
demonstrated the utter stupidity of such a caricature. The life of 
the Catholic is life in God. The faith is not a concatenation of ideas 
hostile to life, or a sum of repressive moral prescriptions. All the 

labored speculations of the great theologians are only attempts to 
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bring the living reality of the faith home to our consciousness; all 
the precepts of the moral code are but aids to the preservation, en- 
hancement, and perfecting of supernatural life. 

Scheeben’s vivid presentation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
has made him one of the inspirers of the modern liturgical movement. 
Theology as conceived by him has ties of intimate relationship with the 
liturgy: theology is the science of the mysteries of Christianity; and 
the liturgy is the celebration of these mysteries. The liturgy has been 
called the sacrament of Christian life; for it signifies and reproduces 
the great mystery of supernatural life. In this fruitful movement 
Scheeben is an influential pioneer; indeed, as is being realized with 
increasing clarity, the movement is to a considerable extent founded on 
his theology.®® 

INFLUENCE 


It is only in recent decades that Scheeben has met with the wide- 
spread appreciation he merits. For many years after his death he 
belonged to that large group of great authors who are admired more 
than they are read. Of all his books, none but the Herrlichkeiten der 
gittlichen Gnade went through several editions during his lifetime; 
the Mysterien reached its third edition only two years before the 
first World War; and the comparatively small edition of the Dog- 
matik did not have to be reprinted until several years ago. After 
the war the situation changed, owing largely to the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Martin Grabmann, who tirelessly called attention to Scheeben in 
lectures and articles. A steadily increasing band of readers kept 
spreading the good news, until today vast numbers peruse Scheeben. 
From their midst, too, there gradually grew up a literature which 
sought to exploit and popularize his theology. Through such writ- 
ings, still wider circles, particularly among the laity, were made aware 
of him. Evidence of this is the great number of inquiries received 
during the years immediately preceding World War II by booksellers 
in Germany and the publishing firms of Herder and Matthias-Griine- 
wald concerning the prospect of new editions of the Mysterien and 
the Dogmatik. Largely as a result of these many requests, made 
mostly by young theologians and layfolk, a new edition of Scheeben’s 


50 Cf. A. Kerkvoorde, art. cit., p. 147. 
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collected works, of which several volumes were issued in 1941, was 
undertaken." The letters addressed to the Herder Book Company 
of Freiburg indicate that young people are not content with an apol- 
ogetic approach to Catholic doctrine but seek a deeper understanding 
of Christian truth itself. They hope to find in Scheeben the real 
essence of Christianity and the fullness of truth which distinguishes 
Christian from pagan culture. They are looking for insights and in- 
centives which will help them take up the daring venture of leading 
truly Catholic lives.” 

Scheeben had no ambition to found a “school.” In any case he 
could hardly have done so. His teaching at the seminary was limited 
to the functions of a repetitor. At Cologne, as in most of the dioceses 
of Germany, candidates for the priesthood did not enter the seminary 
until they had finished their theological studies in a faculty of theology 
at one of the German universities; the single year they spent in the 
seminary was devoted chiefly to preparation for ordination.* More- 
over, Scheeben was scarcely an ideal professor. “Very few minds 
were attuned to his; his pupils were overawed by the steady flow of 


51 A striking indication of the growth of interest in Scheeben is the appearance of 
his works in new editions and translations. Grabmann issued a careful edition of Natur 
und Gnade in 1922 (reprinted 1935). The Handbuch der katholischen Dogmatik was re- 
printed in 1933. Just as the war broke out, a new edition of Scheeben’s collected works, 
to be published in eight volumes by Herder of Freiburg, and edited by such scholars as 
J. Héfer, M. Grabmann, A. Landgraf, K. Feckes, and others, was announced. The col- 
lection includes Natur und Gnade, Die Herrlichkeiten der gittlichen Gnade, Die Mysterien 
des Christentums, and the Dogmatik; Volume VIII is to contain a selection of Scheeben’s 
best articles and shorter works. Three volumes of the series were published in 1941; the 
rest were to follow shortly. Especially important is the new edition of the Mysterien, 
the only work of Scheeben which embraces the whole sweep of theology, for it makes avail- 
able for the first time the text Scheeben himself had prepared for a second edition of the 
book; death, however, prevented him from issuing it. Later editions did not make use of 
Scheeben’s extensive notes which embodied important alterations and additions. The 
new edition of the M ysterien represents the last scientific work of Scheeben that we possess. 

An Italian version of the Mysterien, by E. Tommasi, appeared in 1908. The Dogmatik 
was translated into French by Bélet during Scheeben’s own lifetime. Forthcoming French 
translations of the Herrlichkeiten and the Mysterien were announced in 1939; cf. La vie 
spirituelle, LIX (1939), p. [65], note 1, and p. [89], note 60. Wilhelm and Scannel’s A 
Manual of Catholic Theology, based on the Dogmatik, retains scarcely anything characteris- 
tic of Scheeben. An American translation of Die Mysterien des Christentums, from the 
1941 edition, to be published by the B. Herder Book Company of St. Louis, is in press 
at the time of present writing. 

8 Cf. J. Hofer, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 88 G. Fritz, DTC, XIV, 1272. 
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his long, abstruse sentences which brought scanty light to their in- 
tellects.”** Hence the influence he wielded was almost exclusively 
through his writings. 

Although several of Scheeben’s views—for example, his notion of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, his doctrine on the formal cause of 
man’s divine adoption—failed to win favor with the majority of 
theologians, his influence has been constantly mounting. Not only 
dogmatic theology, but asceticism and the liturgy, have drawn ex- 
tensively on his writings and endeavored to cultivate his ideas. A 
few instances out of many will illustrate this. 

L. Janssens, O.S.B., one of the most competent among recent theo- 
logians, cites Scheeben frequently in his Summa Theologica. Grab- 
mann’s important Geschichte der katholischen Theologie closely follows 
Scheeben’s account of the progress of theological thought. Two 
works by Karl Feckes, Das Mysterium der heiligen Kirche and Die 
brdutliche Gottesmutter, proceed of set purpose to develop Scheeben’s 
ideas on the Church and on our Lady. The well-known book of 
Julius Tyciak, Gottesgeheimnisse der Gnade (translated into English 
under the title: Life in Christ), was the first of a projected series of 
similar volumes designed to apply Scheeben’s theology to Catholic 
life. Friedrich Jiirgensmeier’s Der mystische Leib Christi, generally 
considered the outstanding work on the Mystical Body as the basic 
principle of asceticism, draws heavily on Scheeben. Many of the 
volumes propagating the Theologie der Verkiindigung are deeply 
indebted to Scheeben. Translations of most of the works mentioned, 
as well as articles appearing from time to time in Orate Fratres, have 
drawn the attention of American readers to Scheeben. 

The Dogmatik was translated into French soon after its publication 
in German and made Scheeben’s theological thought accessible in 
countries of Latin culture. A series of articles in La Vie Spirituelle 
continued to keep Scheeben’s ideas before the minds of French 
Catholics. 

While the influence of Scheeben is furthered by monographs which 
investigate his thoughts and advance his views, his lifework will not 
be fully successful if we are content to do no more than gather leaves 
from his books and merely rethink his thoughts. Scheeben went to 


“J. Wilhelm, “Scheeben,” CE, XIII, 525. 
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the sources of theology; and this explains why his doctrine, despite the 
difficulties of his language, is so vibrant with life. Today, fortu- 
nately, the researches of theologians are prosecuted in the spirit of 
Scheeben. Not the least part of his influence is the example he gave 
of a painstaking, thorough study of the great Fathers of the Orient. 
Indeed, a well-qualified scholar attests that it is only since the days of 
Scheeben that full attention is again being paid to St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, as in general to the Greek Fathers.® 


DEMANDS ON READERS 


Scheeben did not write for Catholics content with elementary 
catechism or for theological romanticists and dreamers. Apart from 
the Herrlichkeiten, his works were not designed for popular audiences. 
With regard to the Mysterien, which treats of almost the whole of 
dogma in its higher and more difficult aspects, Scheeben hoped for 
readers, not only among professional theologians, but among all persons 
who experience a yearning for a deeper penetration into the august 
mysteries of the faith. In the foreword to the first edition he stated: 


“T cherish the firm conviction that speculative theology is of supreme impor- 
tance for a true and high formation of mind and heart, and that under the guidance 
of the great doctors of the Church well-paved roads must be built reaching to the 
very summits of divine truth, roads which can be traveled without excessive 
fatigue not only by a few privileged spirits, but by anyone who combines serious 
courage and energy with a sufficiently sound education.” 


Certainly the book requires more than a rapid reading; it must be 
studied and reread and meditated. 

The Dogmatik, it is scarcely necessary to point out, was not written 
for the tyro. But theologians who desire to penetrate to the bottom 
of the problems in which theology abounds will never consult it with- 
out profit. Scheeben had no use for theological works that slighted 
metaphysics and speculation on the pretext of excessive subtlety and 
impracticality. He was acutely aware that metaphysics cannot be 
avoided in treating of truths which by their very nature pertain to 
the most exalted of all metaphysics—the metaphysics of the mysterious 
and the supernatural. But he also contended that these very truths 


% E. Weigl, Die Heilslehre des hi. Cyrill von Alexandrien (Mainz: Kirchheim, 1905), 
p. Vii. 
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are eminently practical; not in the sense that they are always im- 
mediately applicable to the minutiae of daily moral conduct, but in 
the sense that they elevate the soul, flood the mind with light, and 
open up the beauties of Christian dogma. 

Two obstacles stand in the way of spreading Scheeben’s works: 
the sublimity of his speculation and the obscurity of his style. These 
difficulties are real. Scheeben lacks the form and the power of ex- 
pression that characterize classical authors; in particular, the awk- 
wardness of his sentence structure is a constant source of annoyance. 
But the criticisms so often leveled at Scheeben should not be urged 
unduly. It is easy to be simple and clear if we ignore the complexities 
of a problem or are unaware of the objections it raises. The difficulty 
which all students experience in reading Scheeben arises primarily 
from the loftiness of the subjects he treats and the profundity with 
which he discusses them. Since the mysteries of faith are inherently 
obscure, the human language in which they are expressed must also be 
obscure. Nor may we overlook the fact that the obscurity tends to 
dissipate the more one delves into Scheeben’s intellectual world. As 
one admirer has pointed out—and acquaintance with Scheeben con- 
firms his assertion—the student who is not afraid to climb will soon 
find how easily he can breathe in the rarefied atmosphere of Scheeben’s 
thought. 

One explanation for the lack in Scheeben’s writings of the desired 
finish is his nervous haste to get his thoughts down on paper and to 
publish immediately. He was aware of this defect, as a remark of his 
shows: “It is time to give my pen a rest.”’ But he did not lay it 
down, for the reason he gave in a letter written in 1867: he felt im- 
pelled to go on publishing faster than he wished, for the prosaic but 
cogent motive of earning money for the support of his aging parents.” 

If literary greatness is measured by clarity of style and skill in 
sentence composition, Scheeben was not a great writer. But as a 
thinker who rouses wonderment by the new vistas of beauty and 
truth he opens up, he was one of the world’s supreme authors. 


56°F, Miinch, Erneuerer, p. 14. 
57 Brosch, “Das Werden des jungen M. J. Scheeben,” Stimmen der Zeit, CXXIII 


(1932), 405. 
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SCHEEBEN’S MODERNITY 


Many observers have pointed out that a renewal in theology is 
taking place in our day. The theologian who steps up before the 
public and proposes the teachings of the Christian faith can count on 
attentive hearers. Theological writings have a wider circle of readers, 
perhaps, than ever before. Books explaining the liturgy are exten- 
sively read. The movement for theology among the laity was well 
along in Europe until interrupted by the war, and indeed has per- 
sisted in spite of the war. Even the not easily read Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas is eagerly purchased and studied. The lectures of the 
Reverend Walter Farrell, O.P., on the philosophy and theology of St. 
Thomas, as embodied in the four volumes of his Companion to the 
Summa, have sold widely. At Marquette University during the 
scholastic year 1944-1945 a group of students requested a strictly 
theological course on the Incarnation and Redemption; the request 
was granted, with happy results. The movement among teaching 
sisterhoods for summer courses in theology, taught by professional 
theologians, has been growing from year to year. At St. Mary’s 
College, Holy Cross, Indiana, a School of Sacred Theology, offering a 
full course for nuns and laywomen in theology, has been functioning 
with considerable success. The Bulletin issued by this institution 
in March of 1945 states: 


Sisters and laywomen teaching religion in colleges or engaged in explaining the 
faith in lectures and writing are performing a task requiring the same type and 
degree of scientific preparation which the Catholic Church in her wisdom and age- 
long experience prescribes for her priests. Without this preparation, the efforts 
of teachers and apologists are apt to be amateurish and inadequate. Hence 
there is a widespread desire among the cultured laity for a deeper and more rigor- 
ous training in religion than that afforded by the popular manuals. 


A Catholic publisher, who is in an excellent position to know, has 
affirmed: “Some mighty instinct is driving the laity to the study of 
dogma.’’** Such are but a few of the indications of modern man’s 
engrossing interest in theology, even in America.” 


58 F, J. Sheed, Sidelicghts on the Catholic Revival (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949), 
p. 79. 

59 On the increasing concern felt by Catholic educators for theology in higher education, 
as well as on recent literature and a clear statement of objectives, see J. C. Murray, 
“Towards a Theology for the Layman,” THEOLOGICAL Stupies, V (1944), 43-75, 340-376. 
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This swing in theology is not uncaused. It has its groundbreakers 
and forerunners. To them belongs, as one of the most influential, 
Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Indeed, Scheeben has become pre- 
eminently the theologian of the period following World War I, the 
era of the liturgical resurgence. The liturgical movement can still 
draw rich gain in dogmatic depth and solidity from Scheeben and 
thereby win greater sympathy for its objectives and acquire many 
friends. 

Inseparably bound up with the liturgical movement is the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. Here, above all, Scheeben was a 
pioneer. No theologian, perhaps, equals him in vivid appreciation 
of this stupendous reality. In his conception and presentation of 
this truth he was generations ahead of his time. The beautiful doc- 
trine as developed by him might have remained long unknown were 
it not for the liturgical movement in Germany, which in its search for 
a dogmatic clarification of Christian life, joyfully exploited the rich 
vein of thought discovered in the great theologian of Cologne. 

We are still, unquestionably, on the threshold of educating the 
laity for the difficult apostolate that lies ahead of them. We should 
deceive ourselves if we did not seek, as a preliminary condition of 
that objective, to lay the foundation upon which a sound comprehen- 
sion of revealed truth can be erected. We should be building upon 
sand if we were to overlook the necessity of a deepened knowledge of 
theology. The scope and methods of our undertaking are not yet 
fully clear; one thing is sure: the task will not be easy. 

Scheeben’s works, above all his Mysteries of Christianity, can be 
of great value in our strivings to reach the goal. The question whether 
this book may occupy front rank in the formation of future leaders 
in the lay apostolate depends on the depth and breadth of theo- 
logical and philosophical competency we envisage for the coming 
generation of Catholics. The answer to this question may well be 
taken as a gauge of the earnestness with which we are willing to devote 
ourselves to the patient, systematic, sound education of modern 
youth." Certain it is, that if the spirit from which the Mysterien 
sprang, and which pervades every page of the work, can be communi- 
cated to our lay apostles, we need have no misgivings for the future of 
the Church. 


® Feckes, Erneuerer, p. 118. 61 Cf. Miinch, Erneuerer, p. 14. 
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Despite the present cult of Scheeben, no one will contend that he 
has gained the sway over the Catholic mind that he can and ought to 
have. Though in the grave for almost sixty years, he speaks, not as 
one dead, but as one alive and modern; and he has much to say to us. 
It is possible to maintain—and something of the sort has actually 
been maintained®—that Catholics could render an invaluable service 
to the Church and to themselves if they would make the Herrlichkeiten 
der gittlichen Gnade and the Mysterien des Christentums their insepar- 
able companions, and would allow these incomparable books to 
energize their lives. 


® Schmaus, Erneuerer, p. 54. 














PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS BEFORE 
NEWMAN’S CONVERSION 


DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 
Weston College 


1G ey 9, 1945, marked the centenary of the conversion of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. The remembrance of that great event 
occasioned a convention in England and many editorials and articles 
of recognition and appreciation throughout the world. It might also 
remind us, especially those of us who are interested in practical 
apologetics, that the letters which Newman wrote during the six years 
preceding his conversion still offer us the most amazing example in 
English of the tortuous psychological process that is possible before one 
enters the Catholic Church. 

For us who discuss the competence of the human intellect in regard to 
religious truth, and who view the question of conversion in the abstract, 
it may be well to look again and again at the concrete story of Newman 
as history has left it for us. The evidence he gives in his letters has 
the distinct advantage of being a record written, not while he was 
aglow with a recently acquired Catholicism, but while he was still in 
the process of conversion. The letters do not contain later reflexions 
on the steps that he took; they record the feelings and reactions that 
went pari passu with each move that he made. They show the 
brilliance and the blindness, the effort and the heartbreak of six years 
until the night when he wrote to his sister: “I must tell you what will 
pain you greatly, but will make it as short as you would wish me to do. 
This night Father Dominic, the Passionist,‘sleeps here. He does not 
know of my intention, but I shall ask him to receive me into what I 
believe to be the one Fold of the Redeemer.’ 

A review of those six years may be used as a startling paradigm of 
the intricate maze of difficulties that can be the ingredients of the 
conversion even of an intellectual giant. It shows the keenness of the 
human intellect and also its blind spots, the claims of Catholicism on 
reason and the flight of reason from those claims, the urge toward 
truth and the strength of prejudice in rejecting truth. We know that a 


1 Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman, edited by Anne Mozley, (London, 
1890), IT, 418. 
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man can deliberately turn his mind from the Church. Newman did 
just that, but strangely enough, he felt that he was acting on principle. 
A man can blind himself to the truth and know it. Newman blinded 
himself and thought it the right thing todo. A man usually seeks for a 
reason to justify his actions. Newman, in all sincerity, sought for 
reasons; but some of them sound rather puerile to our ears today. 

No one doubts the intellectual brilliance of Newman. Yet, at 
times, he is the perfect example of the saying, ‘‘hearing you will hear, 
but not understand; and seeing you will see, and not perceive.’* The 
sincerity and the sanctity of the man are apparent on every page he 
ever wrote. Yet that sincerity and sanctity go hand and hand with 
what looks almost like a deliberate rejection of light, even at the very 
moment when he is begging God to give him light. He studied and 
fasted and prayed, and yet when faced with facts that should have 
convinced him, he reacted against the conviction as one would to a 
temptation. He saw the Catholic Church as a “signum levatum in 
nationes,”* yet it was a sign which he contradicted, and when in 
conscience he could do that no more, he was in constant fear and 
doubt that what he saw so clearly might be just an illusion and a dream. 
All this we may read in his letters and, as we read, we cannot forget 
that the man who writes them is sincere, saintly, and intellectually 
gifted by God in a special way. 

Doubt has been cast on the accuracy of Newman’s own description 
of his conversion in the Apologia. Instead of being in the intellectual 
order, the conversion has been styled a ressentiment, an act of retalia- 
tion in which Newman disowned the Church which had first disowned 
him.‘ De Sanctis calls it a love story, and Bremond, who thought 
“nearly all the books written on him swarm with misunderstandings,”’* 
calls the history of the conversion “the long distress of a seeker after 
signs.’ ‘The discussions of the intelligence, the sympathies of the 
heart count for nothing in a matter in which salvation is concerned.”* 

Such statements give us all the more incentive to look again at what 
Newman himself has to say of the process while he is actually ex- 
periencing it. 


2 Matt. 13:14. 3 DB, 1794. 

‘F. Cross, John Henry Newman (Philip Allan, 1933), pp. 142-43. 

5S. de Sanctis, Religious Conversion (New York, 1927), p. 110. 

*H. Bremond, The Mystery of Newman, translated by H. Corrance (London, 1907), 
p. 10. ’ [bid., p. 306. * Loc. cit. 
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THE LETTERS 


Newman himself, to my mind, gives us a key to the solution of his 
difficulties when he writes in 1845, while still outside the Church: 
“Tf intellect were to settle the matter, I should not be now where I am. 
But other considerations come in, and distress me.’’? Even as early as 
1839 he had sufficient proof for the intellect; for it was then that he 
realized that he was in “loco hereticorum.’® That realization, 
however, was not enough. Truth, to be effective, must do more than 
convince the intellect; it has to exhibit some real attraction for the 
will. And, in the case of Newman, there was absolutely no attraction 
for the will in the proposition which he faced. 

When Newman faced that proposition, he was weighed down under 
the burden of deep seated prejudice, a real dislike for Rome, a childlike 
confidence in Anglican teachers, and a tender love for the Church he 
had tried to defend. It was against all this that his intellectual 
conviction had to struggle. 

The first blow hit him at a time when he was supremely confident 
of his position as a controversialist in the Anglican Church." He had 
begun to read the Monophysite controversy during the summer, and 
the reading had disturbed his peace of mind. Then, in August, a 
friend called his attention to Dr. Wiseman’s article in the Dublin 
Review, particularly to the phrase in it: “Securus judicat orbis ter- 
rarum.”#? How great an impression this made on him is apparent 
from the number of places in his correspondence where he mentions it: 
to Keble, to Coleridge, to a friend, in a fragment, to Manning,” to 
Mozley,™ and to others. The letter closest to the event is written to 
F. Rogers on September 22, 1839: 


Since I wrote to you, I have had the first real hit from Romanism which has 
happened to me. R. W., who has been passing through, directed my attention 
to Dr. Wiseman’s article in the new Dublin. I must confess it has given me a 
stomach-ache. You see the whole history of the Monophysites has been a sort of 
alternative. And now comes this dose at the end of it. It does certainly come 


*W. Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman (London, 1927), I, 81 (letter to 
Wilberforce, April 27, 1845). 

10 Correspondence of John Henry Newman with John Keble and Others, 1839-1845, 
edited at the Birmingham Oratory (London, 1917), p. 20 (letter to a friend, October 30, 
1844). 

1 4 pologia Pro Vita Sua (London, 1900), p. 93. 12 Correspondence, pp. 1-16. 

18 Tbid., pp. 219, 316, 345, 20, 18, 276. 44 Letters, II, 384. 
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upon one that we are not at the bottom of things. At this moment we have 
sprung a leak; and the worst of it is that those sharp fellows, Ward, Stanley, and 
Co., will not let one go to sleep on it. . . . 

It is no laughing matter. I will not blink the question, so be it; but you don’t 
suppose that I am a madcap to take up notions suddenly—only there is an un- 
comfortable vista opened which was closed before.® 


He admitted to Keble later that an attentive consideration of the 
Donatist heresy had made him “quite excited.” “It broke in upon 
me that we were in a state of schism.’”* During this excitement he 
took Wilberforce into his confidence. ‘His companion expressed the 
hope that Newman might die before taking such a step. He replied 
that he had thought, if ever the time should come when he was in 
serious danger, of asking his friends to pray that if it was not indeed 
the will of God, he might be taken away.””” . 

In a fragment written in October, 1844, he describes his reaction to 
the realization that broke in on him that he was “‘in loco hereticorum”: 


I did not dare to trust my impression and resisted it. I trust I did so on prin- 
ciple; certainly I have long thought it a duty to resist such impressions—if true 
they will return (St. Theresa). I collected myself and wrote a paper against the 
article in the Dublin Review. This paper quieted me for two years, till the autumn 


of 1841.18 


There are some important truths in this bit of self-revelation. 
First, although faced with the truth, Newman’s almost instinctive 
reaction was to reject it because it was so directly opposed to all that 
he had known and loved. This he does in all sincerity, basing his 
action on principle—a fact that we might easily disregard if we were 
to consider truth and its acceptance or rejection merely in the abstract. 
Secondly, it is clear that, at this particular stage of his career, an 
individual intellectual conviction was not enough to move Newman. 
Wiseman’s article might be sufficient for the intellect, but it fell far 
short of contending successfully with the weight of prejudice, emotion, 
and sentiment, and, in general, with Newman’s attachment for what 
he was later to call the “dying or dead system in which we have lived 
all our days.”?® 

The article did, however, open an agonizing conflict between the 


6 Tbid., p. 256. 16 Correspondence, p. 219. 17 Letters, I1, 257. 
18 Correspondence, p. 18. 19 Tbid., p. 329. 
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intellect that could not resist truth and the will that did not want it. 
Moreover, it left Newman, as he was later to describe himself, a pure 
Protestant. He had nothing positive except a strong desire to “‘speak 
sharply against what I considered the practical corruptions of the 
Church of Rome.’”° 

In 1841, three blows broke him, as he tells us in the A pologia: 


I had got but a little way in my work [the translation of St. Athanasius], when 
my trouble returned on me. The ghost had come a second time. In the Arian 
history I found the very same phenomenon, in a far bolder shape, which I found 
in the Monophysite. ...I saw clearly, that in the history of Arianism, the pure 
Arians were the Protestants, the semi-Arians were the Anglicans, and that Rome 
now was what it was then.*! 


Added to this second vivid impression on his intellect were the two 
practical difficulties with the Anglicans—the charges of the Bishops 
and the Jerusalem Bishopric, “inflicting on my imagination what my 
reason had been unable to withstand some years before that.’ 
Yet, despite this impression on intellect and imagination, there is no 
indication that he unburdened his soul to anyone, as he had two years 
before when faced with the Donstist controversy. Nor is there any 
indication that the imoression led him any nearer to Rome. As a 
matter of fact the contrary seems to be true. He writes to Hope in 
October, 1841: 


Your account of the Jerusalem matter is fearful—the more I think of it the more 
Iam dismayed. On me it falls very hard—here I am laboring with all my mig..t 
to keep men from Rome, and as if I had not enough trouble, a new element of 
separation is introduced. ...If people are driving me quite against my feeling 
out of the Church of England, they shall know that they are doing so.** 


Were we to consider merely the intellect of the man we would 
certainly think such a reaction strange. For him Rome is right, and 
Anglicanism is heresy; yet he is “laboring with all his might to keep 
men from Rome.” The only reason for such zeal is the principle 
which he had adopted of resisting unwelcome intellectual convictions 
as merely temptations. On that principle he felt that he personally 


20 Thid., p. 23. 21 A pologia, p. 139. 
2 Correspondence, p. 327. 3 Tbid., p. 145. 
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should not leave his Church and, for the same reason, should hold all 
others back with him. 

Such action, sincere though it was, took its toll of Newman. Per- 
haps some indication of the disturbance in his soul may be found in a 
complaint he makes to an unknown correspondent in 1843: “People 
cannot understand a state of doubt, of misgiving, of being unequal to 
responsibilities, etc., but they conclude either that you have a clear 
view one way or the other.’** His view, at the time, was certainly 
not clear; it could not be clear under the circumstances. He gives an 
analysis of himself to Keble in 1843: 


I have enough consciousness in me of insincerity and double dealing which I 
know you abhor, to doubt about the correctness of what I shall tell you about 
myself. I really cannot say whether I am stating my existing feelings, motives 
and view fairly, and whether my memory will play me false. I cannot hope but I 
shall seem inconsistent to you—and whether I am or have been I cannot say. 
I will but observe that it is very difficult to realise one’s own views in certain cases, 
at the time of acting, which is implied in culpable inconsistence; and difficult 
again when conscious of them to discriminate between passing thought and per- 
manent impressions, particularly when they are unwelcome.™ 


Such vagueness, uneasiness, doubt, and difficulty were the natural 
consequences of the constant internal battle between the intellect and 
the will. Regardless of how much the intellect was impressed by the 
reading of the Monophysite and Donatist heresy, the will could still 
make Newman wonder whether this was just a “‘passing thought or a 
permanent impression.” So strongly did the will cling to its former 
position that he could write in 1841: “I am in full dismay lest a seces- 
sion to the Church of Rome is in full prospect (years hence perhaps) 
on the part of men who are least suspected.’”* 

In December of the same year we find him solicitous for a friend: 


R. W. makes me think that your mind is getting unsettled on the subject of 
Rome. I think you will give me enough credit, carissime, of not undervaluing the 
feeling that draws one that way—and yet I am (I trust) quite clear about my duty 
to remain where I am. . . . I am content to be Moses in the desert—or with Elijah 
excommunicated from the Temple.?’ 


For a full appreciation of this last statement we must read his sermon 
on “Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days,” which he delivered in the 


™ Tbid., p. 268. % Ibid., p. 218. 
% Tbid., p. 148. 27 Tbid., p. 161. 
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same month. It is a pitiable sermon with its admission that Newman 
was “cut off from the great body of the Church,”®* and with its ex- 
hortation to “think it enough, with the Prophets of old, to be patient, 
to pray, and to wait.’”® 

This resolution to remain where he was, “with Elijah excom- 
municated from the Temple,” had to have some justification. We 
find that justification in a letter to Dr. Jelf: 


As to the present authoritative teaching of Rome, to judge by what we see in 
Public, I think it goes very far indeed to substitute another Gospel for the true 
one. Instead of setting before the soul the Holy Trinity and hell and heaven; 
it does seem to me as a popular system, to preach the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints, and Purgatory. If ever there was a system which required reformation, 
it is that of Rome at this day.*° 


While we realize that Newman was tremendously capable intel- 
lectually and honestly searching for the truth, we have to note here 
that this justification for remaining where he was is prejudice pure and 
simple. He himself later admitted that his viewpoint was based simply 
on ignorance.** While his desire for the truth would take him to 
Littlemore to seclusion and penance and prayer, even to the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, it would not take him to the study of the 
doctrines of Catholicism to verify the statements he makes about the 
position of the Roman Church. He is content “to judge by what we 
see in Public.” As he was to write to a friend in 1844: 


I hardly ever, even abroad, was at their services. I was scarcely for an hour 
in the same room with a Roman Catholic in my life. I have had no correspondence 
with anyone. I know absolutely nothing of them except that external aspect 
that is so uninviting. In the Tablet and Dublin Review, in radical combinations 
and liberal meetings, this is how I know them. 


On such knowledge Newman could condemn Rome and feel justified 
in remaining where he was and in attempting to keep all others with 
him. 

At the beginning of 1843 we note a change in his position. Not that 
he was beginning to love Rome more, but rather that he felt he could 
attack its position less. He had been uncomfortably conscious al] 


28 Sermons on Subjects of the Day (London, 1909), 371. 
*° Tbid., p. 378. 3° Correspondence, pp. 166-67. 
31 A pologia, p. 195. 3 Correspondence, p. 345. 
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along that whatever influence he had exerted on men had been in the 
direction of Rome. “There was a time when I tried to balance this 
by strong statemerrts against Rome, which I suppose to a certain extent 
effected my object. But now, when I feel I can do this no more, how 
greatly is the embarrassment of my position increased.’’ 

What was it that brought about this change in his position? Was 
it the few books he had received from Dr. Russell that gave him the 
true Catholic doctrine on some of the points that he had misunder- 
stood? Was it the result of prayer and meditation at Littlemore? 
Whatever it was, he quietly retracted the strongest of his charges 
against Catholicism in a letter to the Conservative Journal. Con- 
cerning that letter he writes an honest and humble note to Hope: 
“My conscience goaded me some two months since to an act which 
comes into effect, I believe, in the Conservative Journal next Saturday— 
viz. to eat a few dirty words of mine.’ 

Finally in May 1843, we find the beginning of the capitulation. He 
writes to Keble: 


The most kind tone of your letter has strongly urged me to tell you something 
which has at last been forced upon my full consciousness. 

There is something about myself which is no longer a secret to me—and if not 
to me, surely it ought not to be so to someone else; and I think the other person 
should be you, whose advice I always wished to follow. 


We might interrupt the letter here to note that “what has at last 
been forced upon his full consciousness” is by no means something 
clear and definite. Nor is it a thought that brings peace, or security, 
or any sense of finality. Newman’s honest effort at self-analysis 
merely brings him face to face with the same stumbling block that had 
been perpetually halting his progress for the past four years. 


Some thoughts are like hideous dreams, and we wake from them, and think they 
will never return; and though they do return, we cannot be sure still that they are 
more than vague fancies; and till one is so sure that they are not, as to be afraid 
of concealing within what is at variance with one’s professions, one does not like, 
or rather it is wrong to mention them to another.*® 


This revelation to a friend gives us as clear an insight into the 
working and confusion and unsettlement and sincerity and honesty of 


3% Ibid., pp. 210-11. * Letters, Il, 363. % Correspondence, p. 218. 
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the mind of Newman during these six years as we can find anywhere. 
It has at last been forced upon his full consciousness, but the impres- 
sion that has been lodged there has all the horror of a “hideous dream.” 
In a subsequent letter he tells Keble what the “hideous dream” 
actually is. It is “to begin to suspect oneself external to the Catholic 
Church, having publicly, earnestly, frequently, insisted on the ordinary 
necessity of being in it.’’* 

In a separate paper, inclosed in the letter, is a short history of 
Newman’s position from 1839 to 1843. He tells of the reading of the 
Monophysite and Donatist controversy; then, he says: 


It broke in upon me that we were in a state of schism. ...To conquer this 
feeling I wrote my article on the Catholicity of the English Church, as I have 
written other things since. For a while my mind was quieted. ... At present, I 
fear, as far as I can realise my own conviction, I consider the Roman Catholic 
Communion the Church of the Apostles, and what grace is among us (which, 
through God’s mercy, is not little) is extraordinary, and the overflowings of His 
Dispensation.*” 


We might think that after this open profession, not only that his 
Church was in schism but also that the Roman Catholic Communion 
was the Church of the Apostles, the troubles of Newman would 
cease and that he would seek entrance into the Catholic Church. 
Yet we find him telling Keble in August that one reason for publishing 
his volume Sermons on Subjects of the Day was that it “would be a 
sort of guarantee to people that my resigning St. Mary’s (to which I 
am more and more strongly drawn) did not involve an ulterior step— 
for no one could suppose that I should be publishing to-day, and 
leaving the Church tomorrow.’** And, a few days later, his real 
attitude is manifest in another letter: “I have just had a letter from 
Lockhart, one of my inmates, who has been away for three weeks, 
saying that he is on the point of joining the Church of Rome and is in 
retreat under Dr. Gentili.... You may fancy how sick this makes 
me.”’59 

As usual, his determination not to move finds some sort of justifica- 
tion. This time it is an appeal to the “‘ordinary way of Providence,” 
which acts “both as a precept and a mercy, that men should not make 
great changes by themselves, or on private judgment, but should 


% Ibid., p. 226. 2 Ibid., p. 219. 88 Tbid., p. 246. % Tbid., p. 248. 
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change with the body in which they find themselves, or at least in 
company.’*° Newman makes a good deal of that reason at this 
particular time. Even in the following January when he is still 
debating whether to publish his Sermons on Subjects of the Day, he 
tells Keble that he wants to make the action of the crowd his norm for 
action. He wishes to go “not by my own judgment, but by something 
external, like the pillar of cloud in the desert. Such is the united 
movement of many.” As for the volume of sermons, “if it were 
permanently to stop people, this would have a great influence on me. I 
should think there was something real in them. What I fear is that 
they are only ingenious.’’*' 

There are four sermons in this volume which, more than the others, 
might stop people from going to Rome. And it is the same four 
sermons that give Newman his scruples about publishing. They 
are entitled “Invisible Presence of Christ,” “Outward and Inward 
Notes of the Church,” “Grounds for Steadfastness in our Religious 
Profession,” and “Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days.” They 
have for their general subject matter the “safety of continuance in 
our own communion.’ He says of them: “the only objection to 
publishing, I suppose, would be from fear of being or seeming in- 
sincere.”* He develops that idea in a letter to Keble: 


I felt the argument of the Four Sermons when I wrote them—I feel it now 
(tho’ not so strongly, I suppose)—I think it is mainly (whether correctly analysed 
in them and drawn out, or not) what reconciles me to our position. But I don’t 
feel confident, judging of myself by former changes, that I shall think it a good 
argument five years hence. Now, is it fair, I think it is, to put forward the argu- 
ment under the circumstances? I think it is fair to stop people in a headlong 
movement, (if it be possible)—to give them time to think—to give the English 
cause the advantage of this argument—and to see what comes of it, as to myself, 
so to others. A man only said to me to-day, ‘You have not an idea of the effect 
of those Sermons when you preach them.’ However, you shall judge whether it is 
trifling with so solemn a thing as truth.“ 


Finally, it was decided to publish the sermons but with a note 
attached that “the four following sermons, on the safety of continuance 
in our communion, are not addressed, (1) either to those who happily 


4 Tbid., p. 253. 41 Tbid., p. 300. 
“ Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 308. 
* Correspondence, p. 248. “ Tbid., p. 260. 
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are without doubts on the subject, (2) or to those who have no right to 
be in doubt about it.’ 

While he is waiting for the action of the group to determine his 
manner of action, and hoping that these sermons, which he fears are 
only ingenious, might influence the group, he gives an interesting bit of 
advice to an unknown correspondent in regard to joining the Church of 
Rome. He mentions the case of one who went to Rome and then 
returned to his own sect as a warning that should be taken against 
sudden moves. He writes: “Our Lord tells us to count the cost, how 
can you tell whether it is His voice, or that of a deceiving spirit. Itisa 
rule in spiritual matters to reject a suggestion at first to anything 
extraordinary, from the certainty that if it is from heaven it will 
return.’’46 

He then tells the man to put himself on probation and to resolve not 
to move for three years. This injunction is followed by a very strange 
exception: the man may conform at once if he is in imminent prospect 
of death. Apart from that exception, he should endeavor to put the 
thought of Rome out of his head as effectively as he can, and give 
himself directly to spiritual duties. If, at the end of six months, the 
thoughts still return, the process is to be repeated, and so for three 
years. “I cannot understand how one can have any fear lest it be 
resisting grace.’’47 

Such advice is but a repetition of Newman’s own method of pro- 
ceeding. He had already admitted as much in a letter to Faber: 


Ought not, moreover, a certain period of probation be given oneself, before so 
awiul a change as I am alluding to? e.g., I have sometimes thought that, were I 
tempted to go to Rome, I should for three years pray, and get my friends to pray, 
that I might rather die than go, if going were wrong.*® 


To have a correct picture of the confusion in Newman’s soul at this 
time, the preceding letter must be contrasted with a confession he 
makes to Manning only a few weeks later. Placed side by side, the 
two letters will show how the will of a man can still dominate even 
though the strongest intellectual convictions are present in the soul: 


I must tell you then frankly, unless I combat arguments which to me, alas, are 
shadows, that it is from no disappointment, irritation, or impatience, that I have, 


% Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 308. % Correspondence, p. 269. 
? Tbid., p. 270. 8 Tbid., pp. 253-54. 
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whether rightly or wrongly, resigned St. Mary’s—but because I think the Church of 
Rome the Catholic Church, and ours not part of the Catholic Church, because not 
in communion with Rome, and I felt I could not honestly be a teacher in it any 
longer.*® 


In January, 1844, there is evidence that the intellect is finally begin- 
ning to exert pressure on Newman. He begins to feel that the reasons 
which had guided him and the principles on which he had based his 
actions now no longer have the persuasiveness they once had. He 
reaches the position where he has to say very pathetically: “Whatever 
is truth and whatever is not, I do not feel called to do anything but go 
on where I am.’*° The old desire to resist the appeal to Rome still 
holds him; he still would like to consider it a duty to resist; but, now, 
“T cannot feel the question of duty as strongly as it is sometimes put.’ 
He now begins to think that perhaps he had overworked the principle 
taken from St. Theresa about resisting impressions: “How could a 
Jew, formerly or now, ever become a Christian, if he must at all 
hazards resist convictions and for ever? How could a Nestorian or 
Monophysite join the Catholic Church but by a similar undutiful- 
ness?”’s? 

The pros and cons of this constant debate made Newman act like a 
weary man, weary of argument. No wonder he began to look for a 
norm of action other than his own private judgment. No wonder he 
looked for the movement of the group to determine his own attitude. 
But this also was a subterfuge. During all this period he had certainly 
given no encouragement to his reason and the dictates of his reason, 
but it finally began to dawn on him that this anomaly could not last 
forever. In March, 1844, he writes to Hope: 


If a person is convinced in his reason that her [the Anglican Church’s] claims to 
Catholicity are untenable, but fears to trust his reason, such events, when they 
come upon him again and again, seem to do just what is wanting, corroborate his 
reason experimentally. They force upon his imagination and familiarise his 
moral perception with the conclusions of his intellect. Propositions become 
facts.53 


On June 8, 1844, he writes a momentous letter to Keble, in which 
there is a decided change in his attitude toward friends who had felt 


* Ibid., p. 276. 8 Ibid., p. 300. 4 Loc. cit. 
& Loc. cit. % Ibid., p. 311. 
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the appeal of Rome. He tells Keble of his habitual conviction that is 
“growing more urgent and imperative continually, that the Roman 
Communion is the only true Church’”’; he speaks of how he had tried to 
resist that impression and of how he wrote against it; and he adds: 
“T am not aware in what respect I have indulged it. I have attempted 
to live a stricter life. ... And I have made great efforts to keep others 
from moving in the direction of Rome also.’ Then, for the first time, 
he feels compunction for the fact that his efforts may have caused 
souls to die outside the Catholic Church when they really had a call to 
belong to it. 

Strangely enough, this is the only evidence in his letters that such a 
thought had dawned on him. Yet, even here, he mentions it only to 
pass on to thoughts of the struggle within his own soul which is 
attracting all his attention. Now that struggle is almost at the end. 
“Surely time enough has been allowed for wavering and preparation— 
I have fought against these feelings in myself and others long enough. 
... The time for argument has passed.’ 

Having said so much, he has by no means settled the problem of his 
soul. The will has one more weapon that will keep him unsettled and 
in turmoil: 

Am I in a delusion, given over to believe a lie? Am I deceiving myself and 
thinking myself convinced when I am not? Does any subtle feeling or temp- 
tation, which I cannot detect, govern me and bias my judgment? But is it 
possible that Divine Mercy should not wish me, if so, to discover and escape it? 
Has He led me thus far to destroy me in the wilderness?*® 


That summer must have been a time of great interior trial for him. 
He tells Badeley in September: “I have acted like persons who pinch 
themselves to be sure that they are not asleep or dreaming. That I 
had only one view was certain, but then, was it a delusion?’’*’ He 
still does not think that his original plan of repelling the conviction 
was wrong; but now he adds: “Nor does it seem to be wrong after 
many years of patient waiting, to begin to listen to it.’”®* 

A short time later, to a friend who tried to explain away the attrac- 
tion of Rome, Newman gives a rather accurate outline of the policy 
he had been following through the years. It is also the perfect answer 
to the explanation of the correspondent. 


 Tbid., p. 316. % Tbid., p. 317. % Ibid., p. 318. 
7 Ibid., p. 329. 58 Loc. cit. 
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We are naturally friends, for we are children of this dying or dead system in 
which we have lived all our days. We cannot, we will not, believe what the real 
state of the case is. We cannot be persuaded to open our eyes. Every ominous 
fact admits of an explanation, and we take refuge in it.® 


That could be taken as a fairly accurate description of the state of 
Newman’s, mind during the preceding five years. He could not, he 
would not, believe what the real state of the case was. Whenever an 
ominous fact became apparent, he sought for some possible explanation, 
and took refuge in it. First, England was in schism, but there was no 
thought of turning to Rome. In fact, since such impressions were to 
be rejected, he attacked Rome and did what he could to prevent others 
from going in that direction. But he was an honest man. And when 
he saw again in his reading of Arianism the same ghost that had risen 
to bother him before; when, at the same time, the affair of the Jeru- 
salem Bishopric hit his imagination with the same force that the truth 
of Rome impressed itself on his intellect, then he had to find another 
explanation and take refuge init. This time it consistedin thefact that 
the practices of Rome were certainly corrupt, and also that he still 
had an obligation to remain where he was even though in schism. 
When these principles and reasons lost more and more of their force, 
he turned to an external norm of action, the movement of the crowd. 
And, when even that failed, he was left with only one final refuge: 
Is it not at least possible that I am deceiving myself, that what I am 
beginning to believe may be a lie? 

We have mentioned how little he had studied Catholic practices 
during this time. His knowledge of Catholic individuals is just as 
meager. Ina letter to Coleridge he writes: ‘What possible reason for 
‘preference’ can I have for the Roman Church above our own?” He 
then tells him how little he knows of Catholics, and adds: “My 
habits, tastes, feelings are as different as can well be conceived from 
theirs, as they show outwardly.” His reason for thinking he should 
become a Catholic then follows: 

No—as far as I know myself the one single overpowering feeling is that our 
Church is in schism—and that there is no salvation for one who is convinced of 


this. .. . This time three years the conviction came on me again, and now for that 
long time it has been clear and unbroken under all change of circumstance, peace, 


8° Jbid., pp. 329-30. 
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and spirits. Through this time my own question has been: ‘Is this a delusion?’ 
And I have waited, not because my conviction was not clear, but because I doubted 
whether it was a duty to trust it. I am still waiting on that consideration.*° 


On November 21, 1844, he tells Keble of some letters which he had 
received from Manning, Gladstone, and others; “but they have not 
operated ever so little in shaking the deep confidence I have at present 
that Christianity and the Roman Catholic system are convertible 
terms.’’ But then he looks to the members of the Roman system and 
adds: 

I scarcely ever was present at a Roman service even abroad. I knew no Roman 
Catholics. I have no sympathies towards them as an existing body. (I should 


observe, however, that I have certainly been touched by hearing some were 
praying for me.) I am setting my face absolutely towards the wilderness." 


With the prospect of setting his face towards the wilderness, he can 
give only a very inadequate description of his motives, but he does 
picture very accurately the disturbance of his soul: 


You must not suppose, I am fancying that I know why or on what, on what 
motive, Iam acting. I cannot. I do not feel love, or faith. I feel myself very 
unreal. I can only say negatively, what I think does mot influence me. But I 
cannot analyse my mind, and, I suppose, should do no good if I tried.... My 
sole ascertainable reason for moving is a feeling of indefinite risk to my soul in 
staying. This, I seem to ascertain in the following manner. I don’t think I 
could die in our communion. Then the question comes upon me, is not death the 
test? shall one bear to live where die one cannot? Iam kept first from deference 
to my friends—next by the fear of some dreadful delusion being over me.™ 


This fear of delusion was particularly strong in Newman, so strong 
that it seems to be the real reason that kept him from the Church for 
almost a year. Three days after the preceding letter, he writes to his 
sister: “Unless something occurs which I cannot anticipate I have no 
intention of any early step even now.’ The reason for the delay is 
also given to his sister in a letter of December 22, 1844: 


My motive simply is that I believe the Roman Church to be true, and I have 
come to this belief without assignable fault on my part. Far indeed am I from 
saying ‘without fault’ absolutely, but I say without fault that can be detected and 
assigned. Were I sure that it was without fault absolutely, I should not hesitate 
to move tomorrow. 


© [bid., p. 345. “Ibid. p.351. Ibid. p.352. © Letters, II, 398, 403. 
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This determination to move on the next day if it were clear to him 
that his conviction was absolutely correct does not mean that Newman 
looked forward to it with any sensible joy. In fact, quite the opposite 
was true. He knew and loved Anglicans and England, while the 
Church that he found to be true was neither Anglican nor restricted 
in any sense to England. On December 29 he writes to Keble: “No 
one can have a more unfavorable view of the present state of the 
Roman Catholics—so much so, that any who join them would be like 
the Cistercians of Fountains, living under trees till their house was 
built.” 

With the beginning of 1845 he had started on the Essay om the 
Development of Christian Doctrine. In March of that same year his 
sister had asked in an anxious communication: “‘O dear John, can you 
have thought long enough before deciding on a step, which, with its 
probable effects, must plunge so many into confusion and dismay?” 
In answer to that letter, he writes: 


If I went by what I wished, I should complete my seven years of waiting. 
Surely more than this, or as much, cannot be expected of me—cannot be right in 
me to give at my age. ... Is it not like death-bed repentance to put off what one 
feels one ought to do? 

As to my convictions, I can but say what I have told you already, that I cannot 
at all make out why I should determine on moving, except as thinking I should 
offend God by not doing so. I cannot make out what I am a¢ except on this 
supposition.® 


He then tells her all that is to be sacrificed in the step he is taking. 
He is giving up a maintenance which involved no particular duties and 
was adequate for his wants. He is risking a rather large income from 
his volumes of sermons. He is deliberately sacrificing the good name 
he has with many, and not only fulfilling the worst wishes of his 
enemies but also giving them their most coveted triumph. He is 
distressing those whom he loves, and unsettling all whom he has 
instructed. “I am going to those whom I do not know, and of whom I 
expect little. I am making myself an outcast, and that at my age. 
Oh, what can it be but stern necessity which causes this?’’® 

If we place on one side of a scale the confession of this letter, and on 
the other the conviction that has been in his mind through the years, 


* Correspondence, p. 369. % Letters, I1, 410-11. % Tbid., p. 411. 
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it is not too difficult to understand why he continues to fight with the 
possibility that his call to Rome might be just a delusion. Even 
through the month of April the difficulty is still calling for an answer: 


I say to myself, if I am under a delusion, what have I done, what grave sin 
have I committed, to bring such a judgment on me? O that it may be revealed to 
me, and the delusion broken. But I go on month after month, year after year, 
without change of feeling except in one direction; not floating up and down, but 
driving one way. ... What complicated distress! I suppose it will be less when 
the worst is over.®? 


The same distress is found in a letter written to Wilberforce on 
April 27, after he had read the autobiography of Blanco White, a 
former associate of Newman who had become a rantheist before he 
died. 

I see Blanco White going wrong yet sincere—Arnold going wrong yet sincere. 
... They did not know the fault, and so it comes to me, How do I know that I 
too have not my weak points which occasion me to think as I think? How can I 
be sure I have not committed sins which bring this unsettled state of mind on me as 
a judgment? This is what is so very harassing, as you may suppose.*® 


‘ 


From that point until the momentous day in October when he asked 
for admission into the Church, Newman wrote comparatively few 
letters. And, in the letters written, little evidence is given of his 
spiritual progress. He mentions only two things of importance—the 
joy and contentment of a friend who had become a Catholic before 
him, and also his own intense efforts to complete his work on the 
development of Christian doctrine. He tells us in the Apologia: 
“As I advanced, my difficulties so cleared away that I ceased to speak 
of “the Roman Catholics,” and boldly called them Catholics. Before 
I got to the end, I resolved to be received, and the book remains in the 
state in which it was then, unfinished.’’® 

One final letter, written on the day of his reception into the Church, 
shows the state of his mind as he approached the priest: “May I 
have only one-tenth part as much faith as I have intellectual con- 
viction where the truth lies! I do not suppose any one can have had 
such combined reasons pouring in upon him that he is doing right.”?° 


67 Jbid., pp. 415-16. 88 Ward, op. cét., I, 81. 9 Op. cit., p. 234. 
7 J. Oldcastle, Catholic Life and Letters of Cardinal Newman (London), p. 11. 
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CONCLUSION 


Let us go back to the first statement we have quoted from the 
letters of Newman: “If intellect were to settle the matter, I would not 
be where I now am. But other things come in and distress me.” 
From an examination of the letters it seems clear that these words give 
the sum and substance of the years of distress and conflict before 
Newman became a Catholic. The history of Newman’s conversion is 
not a “love story,” nor can it be reduced to some form of ressentiment. 
It is rather the story of the effort of the intellect to assume its proper 
place and function in the soul of a man—the effort to reach a position 
where it actually did settle the matter. 

It has been said very accurately that, although supernatural grace 
is not absolutely necessary before a man gives a natural assent to 
what the faith teaches, nevertheless men will not give even a natural 
assent in many instances unless God gives a special illumination for the 
intellect and a special attraction and allurement for the will.”" The 
reason for this is not that there is something in the motives of credi- 
bility that is too sublime for the intellect to grasp; there is nothing 
hidden away in them that the intellect cannot see. The motives of 
credibility for the Catholic Church are very much on the same plane 
as the proofs of revelation mentioned in the Vatican Council which 
are “omnium intelligentiae accommodata.”” If they are not accepted 
when presented, the difficulty comes, not from the truth, but from all 
that seems to be implied in accepting the truth. 

We must, it is true, make a distinction between conviction and 
conversion. But, in Newman’s mind, the acceptance of the intel- 
lectual conviction was tantamount to taking steps that would ulti- 
mately lead to conversion. For him those steps meant a severe change 
in his way of life, the estrangement of his friends, the misunderstanding 
of those whom he loved, in fact, all those heartbreaking things which he 
mentions in the letter to his sister. Until all that is in some way 
counterbalanced, it is practically morally impossible for him to accept 
the dictates of his reason.” 

Molina tells us that in many instances the conviction of the truth of 


™ Molina, Concordia Liberi Arbitrii, q. 14, a. 13, disp. 7. 
7 DB, 1790. 
%L. Billot, S.J., De Virtutibus Infusis (Rome, 1901), pp. 76-77. 
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be of the intellect and an attraction for the will. Here we are not in- 
vestigating the influence of medicinal graces in Newman’s conversion. 
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‘* Grace is not readily susceptible of analysis. What we can investigate, 

” however, is the working of the intellect in conceiving the truth, and the 
rejection of the will which found that the truth was too “hideous” to 
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ne accept. For the first five years after Newman had been stunned by 
, the phrase, “Securus judicat orbis terrarum,” few things occurred in 
his life to make the truth less hideous. What little he saw of Catholi- 
. cism offered little solace to a will that was absolutely attached to life 

as he then led it. During those years, reasons of every description 


- were advanced as places of refuge from the truth that stared him in the 
: face. But, one by one, those reasons fell before the careful, sincere 
; scrutiny of the intellect, and they had to be abandoned, as they came, 
; one by one. Finally, Newman had to admit that he had no reason at 
all for his position. 

Meanwhile the intellect had forced him to stop his attacks on Rome, 
and also to retract the most vicious of his former charges. Next 
came the realization that he had no reason for attempting to keep 
others from Rome, and, finally, that he had no solid reason for his own 
personal desire to remain where he was. He still felt the duty to 
remain; but he could find no reason to substantiate it. Unfortunately, 
his meager knowledge of Catholicism and Catholics did not help to 
lessen the anguish or to create better dispositions. He was facing the 
wilderness. 

Only one uneasy refuge was left him—the fear of delusion. There 
was nothing abnormal about that fear; it stemmed from a deep love 
of the religion of his youth, from which he was about to sever himself, a 
real love of his friends to whom he would have to say a final farewell, 
and a forward glance at Rome, of which he knew little and from which 
he expected littI® in the way of sensible consolation. 

What was it that drove away this fear of delusion? Bremond 
thought a “bundle of coincidences took the place of a miracle,”” 
and gave him “that supreme sign which put an end to his last doubts.’ 
These coincidences he finds in a letter which Newman wrote to his 
friends telling of Fr. Dominic and the strange way in which he hap- 


4 Op. cit., p. 310. % Ibid., p. 311. 
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pened to bein England. I am not too impressed by these coincidences. 
To my mind, the happiness and contentment of Lockhart, who had 
been converted and had entered a religious community,”* could have 
been just as effective in dispelling Newman’s fear. 

Whatever it was, there is no doubt that Newman’s religious Odyssey 
finally brought him to the point where the intellect actually did “settle 
the matter.” As he said himself: “May I have only one-tenth part as 
much faith as I have intellectual conviction where the truth lies.” 
In that frame of mind he entered the Catholic Church. 


Correspondence, p. 378; 
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HEN, on his last missionary journey, St. Paul briefly visited the 

island of Crete, probably in spring of the year 65,! he left 
Titus there to continue to build and organize the church on the 
foundations that had been laid (Tit. 1:5). It was a task that might 
well test to the limit the already tried abilities of the disciple. As we 
learn from the letter written him by his master later in that year or in 
the year following, he was confronted by two extremely formidable 
difficulties: the one—already anciently notorious—arising from the 
national characteristics of the Cretans; the other, quick to spring 
from, and to capitalize upon, the first—heresy (Tit. 1:10-14). With 
severe candor the Apostle quotes as true what a native of “the island 
of a hundred cities” had said of the people long before, that they were 
“semper mendaces, malae bestiae, ventres pigri’; and the false 
teachers among them were mostly errant Jewish Christians, who for a 
penny’s gain subverted home after home, men who, St. Paul says, 
“must have their mouths stopped” (Tit. 1:11). 

Titus is not to mince words or arguments in bringing these islanders 
to a sound and vigorous faith, in making of them Christians who will 
“not listen to Jewish fables and the commandments of men who turn 
away from the truth” (Tit. 1:14). St. Paul immediately gives us to 
understand that these Judaizers were especially voluble in their in- 
sistence upon the ancient Mosaic law concerning clean and unclean 
meats and ceremonial washings (= ‘Jewish fables’’); and this law 
they appear to have amplified also by some ascetical innovations of 
their own (= “commandments of men’’).2, The main contentions 
of the troublemakers are indicated and refuted by St. Paul with 


1Cf. M. Meinertz, Die Pastoralbriefe des heiligen Paulus (4th ed.; Die heilige Schrift 
des Neuen Testamentes, VIII; Bonn, 1931), p. 8. F. X. Pélzl, Die Mitarbeiter des Welta- 
postels Paulus (Regensburg, 1911), p. 116 f., dates the visit a few months earlier. A later 
date, the year 66, is assumed by F. Prat, La théologie de saint Paul (18th ed.; Paris, 1930), 
I, 398. 

2Cf. T. Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament (translated under the direction of 
M. W. Jacobus; Edinburgh, 1909), II, 44-47, 105 f.; Prat, op. cit., I, 402 f. 
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magnificent brevity, in four words (15a): ravra xadapa rots xavapois 
—Omnia munda mundis: “For the clean all things are clean.” The 
negative side follows in somewhat detailed exposition: “Coinquinatis 
autem et infidelibus nihil est mundum, sed inquinatae sunt eorum et 
mens et conscientia. Confitentur se nosse Deum, factis autem negant: 
cum sint abominati, et incredibiles, et ad omne opus bonum 
reprobi” (15a-16). 

The sententious note* of St. Paul’s pithy affirmation of the Christian 
stand on foods and the like cannot be mistaken, it “has the ring of a 
proverb.”* It has even been surmised’ that our Lord Himself may 
have used the formula or its equivalent. In our own day “for the 
clean all things are clean,” or its equivalent in the King James version 
—“unto the pure all things are pure’’—certainly is quoted often as a 
proverb or axiom;* and, frequently enough, it is also misquoted to 
justify or exculpate the reprehensible, that which is unclean or im- 
pure under all circumstances. 

In ancient Christianity both the Greek and the Latin Fathers were 
quick to recognize the broad axiomatic value of this Pauline dictum. 
It is interesting and instructive to note the many situations, the great 
variety of problems and disputes in which it was invoked by them.’ 


3 Cf. Meinertz, op. cit., p. 86. 

“W. Lock, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary of the Pastoral Epistles (I. C. C.; 
New York, 1924), p. 135. See also E. F. Scott, The Pastoral Epistles (The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary; London, 1936), p. 161; R. A. Falconer, The Pastoral Epistles 
(Oxford, 1937), p. 106; C. R. Erdman, The Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul (Philadelphia, 
1923), p. 145. 

5H. von Soden, Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, Philemon; die Pastoralbriefe (2d 
ed.; Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, III, 1; Freiburg i. Br. u. Leipzig, 1893), 
p. 211; cf. also M. Dibelius, Die Pastoralbriefe (2d ed.; Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
XII; Tiibingen, 1931), p. 87, and Lock, op. cit., p. 135 f., for scriptural anticipations and 
for parallels from pagan philosophers, especially on the negative side. 

® To the German, “Dem Reinen ist alles rein,” sometimes is added the drastic negative 
version, “Den Schweinen ist alles Schwein’’! 

7 For the formal exegesis of Tit. 1:15 cf. the following patristic writers who have written 
commentaries or homilies on the Epistle to Titus: John Chrysostom, PG, LXII, 663-700; 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, PG, LX VI, 948 f.; Theodoret, PG, LXX XII, 857-69; Ambrosi- 
aster, PL, XVII, 497-504; Jerome, PL, XX VI, 555-600. Here I mention also an article 
by B. Haensler, “Zu Tit I, 15,” Bibl. Zeitschrift, XIII (1915), 121-29, which proposes 
“dieser Bibelstelle nachzugehen und sie patrologisch-exegetisch zu bearbeiten.” How- 
ever, this is done rather perfunctorily: some of the exegetical material referred to at the 
beginning of the present note is cited (with Ambrosiaster taken as St. Ambrose!), and only 
one of the passages studied in this paper (cf. below, note 24) is quoted. Haensler then 
(p. 124) goes over to Thomas Aquinas. 
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We learn, moreover, that in the early Christian centuries, too, Chris- 
tians lost to shame sometimes endeavored to vindicate their shameless 
conduct by appealing to the proverb formulated by Paul for Titus. 

What appears to be the earliest evidence in the matter takes us not 
far from Crete to that great melting-pot in which Jew and Christian 
met Greek—Alexandria in Egypt. Clement in the final chapter of 
Book II and throughout Book III of the Siromateis treats of marital 
chastity and virginity as means to Christian perfection. Though 
actually still very young, Christianity in the Orient was already a 
veteran in its conflicts with heresy: in setting forth the Christian 
teaching on marriage and continence, the writer refutes heterodox 
extremists, rigorists and laxists, the contentions of gnosticism, Mar- 
cionism, and docetism. Finally, setting forth St. Paul’s directions to 
the married, especially as contained in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (7:10-14), Clement asks: “Reading this, what can those say 
who contend that marriage was permitted in the old dispensation, 
but not in the new? What can they say who stand in abhorrence of 
marriage because of the acts of generation and birth which it involves?” 
These heretics Clement puts to shame with further testimony by the 
same Apostle: “For the clean all things are clean.’’* 

Origen, too, recalls this sentence by Paul. In his Commentary on 
Matthew he charges certain Jews and the Ebionites with deliberately 
choosing to continue to live in ancient servitude when, in the presence 
of Christ’s teaching in the Gospels,® they persist in prescribing the 
observance of the injunctions in Leviticus and Deuteronomy con- 
cerning clean and unclean foods. Such foods or meats, he states, are 
in their own nature indifferent. However unclean or impure such 
things may seem, they are made pure through the pure intention and 
pure conscience of the user; for, “all things become (yiverac) clean 
to the clean.’’° 

These words are appealed to again by another illustrious Alexan- 
drian, Athanasius, to settle the scrupulous consciences of some monks 
who had written to him through their superior, Amun. The devil, 
St. Athanasius shows, is a dexterous employer of a great variety of 
weapons, and so resorts to vile thoughts and phantasms to confuse 


8 Strom., III, 18, 109, 1 (ed. Stahlin, GCS, Clem. Al., II, 246, 20 f.). 
® Matt. 15:10 f. and Mark 7:19 are quoted. 
1° Comm. in Matt., XI, 12 (edd. Klostermann-Benz, GCS, Orig., X, 53, 18 f.). 
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the simpler souls. ‘All of God’s works are good and pure, and the 
Word of God certainly has made nothing that is useless or impure”’; as 
St. Paul states: “For the clean all things are clean.” But the in- 
genious devil, source of corruption and ruin that he is, under the guise 
of purity works to deflect such simple souls from their wonted healthy 
and helpful meditation. He aims to make them impure by making 
their minds and consciences impure as a result of morbidly seeing im- 
purity in everything: for example, in certain natural and normal func- 
tions common to every human body, in its excretions and secretions, 
and in the members through which these take place. These in them- 
selves have nothing to do with sin; medical men, too, Athanasius adds, 
support us by demonstrating that they are necessary for us; and to 
fret over them is only to occupy oneself with nugatory problems." 

A delectable incident, retold by the church historian, Sozomen, 
again involves the question of food that had been forbidden in the 
former dispensation. Once, we are told, the Cypriote bishop Spyri- 
don found himself in the Lenten season, which he and his household 
were keeping very strictly. A traveler stopped in. Seeing how weary 
he was, the bishop told his daughter: ““Come, wash his feet, and bring 
him something to eat.’”” When she reminded her father that it was a 
fast day and that therefore there was neither bread nor meal in the 
house, he prayed and asked God for forgiveness, and then told her to 
get some pork out of the brine and to boil it. When the table had 
been set, the bishop himself sat down with the stranger. The latter, 
however, would not follow his host’s example in eating of the pork, 
protesting that he was a Christian; to which Spyridon replied: “All the 
more reason for not declining; for the Divine Word has defined that 
‘for the clean all things are clean.’”!” 

Turning our attention to the Western Fathers, we find a particu- 
larly noteworthy instance of the citing of Tit. 1:15a in the corre- 
spondence of Cyprian of Carthage. One of his suffragans, a certain 
Fidus, had written him concerning the proper time for administering 
the sacrament of baptism. We learn that by the middle of the third 
century infant baptism had become so much the accepted thing in the 
African church, that there was uncertainty only as to whether or not 


1 Epist. ad Amunem (PG, XXVI, 1169-75). 
12 Hist. eccl., I, 11 (PG, LX VII, 889BC). 
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it was necessary or proper to wait for the ceremony until the eighth 
day, in accordance with the Old Testament precept for circumcision. 
Fidus was inclined to require such an interim between birth and bap- 
tism, but the synod to which the metropolitan submitted the causa 
infantium (in 251 or 253) and whose decision he reports, rejected it: 
“Longe aliud in concilio nostro visum est.” After advancing a number 
of reasons for immediate baptism of infants, Cyprian answers an 
objection by Fidus: 

For, concerning, too, what you have said, that the appearance of an infant during 
the first days after its birth is not clean, that each one of us still shies of kissing it, 
we do not think either that this should be an impediment to conferring the heavenly 
grace. For it is written: ‘For the clean all things are clean.’ Nor should any 
of us loathe that which God has deigned to make. . . . In kissing an infant each 
one of us ought by the promptings of his own piety think of God’s own hands still 
imprinted upon it—hands which, as it were, we kiss when embracing that which 
God has fashioned in the man newly made and newly born.” 


Quite naturally in the brief treatise On Jewish Foods by Cyprian’s 
schismatic contemporary, the Roman Novatian, there was also ready 
occasion to refer to this sentence by St. Paul. Having set forth in the 
initial chapters that, in forbidding the Jews to eat of the flesh of certain 
animals, God meant to teach them to shun the various sins and vices 
symbolized by the natures of these animals, and to teach them self- 
restraint, Novatian shows that these prohibitions came to an end with 
the coming of Christ. Under Him, who is magister insignis, doctor 
caelestis, and institutor consummatae veritatis, such animal foods were 
restored to the pristine natural goodness which was present in them 
by reason of their very creation; and under Him it is now rightly said: 


“Omnia munda mundis... .’”* 


18 Epist. LXIV, 4 (ed. Hartel, CSEL, III, 2, 719, 13-23): “Nam et quod vestigium 
infantis in primis partus sui diebus constituti mundum non esse dixisti, quod unusquisque 
nostrum adhuc horreat exosculari, nec hoc putamus ad caelestem gratiam dandam im- 
pedimento esse oportere. Scriptum est enim: ‘Omnia munda sunt mundis.’ Nec aliquis 
nostrum id debet horrere quod Deus dignatus est facere. . . . In osculo infantis unusquisque 
nostrum pro sua religione ipsas adhuc recentes Dei manus debet cogitare, quas in homine 
modo formato et recens nato quodam modo exosculamur, quando id quod Deus fecit 
amplectimur.” F. J. Délger, ““Der Kuss im Tauf- und Firmungsritual nach Cyprian von 
Karthago und Hippolyt von Rom,” Antike und Christentum, I (1929), 186-88, has dis- 
cussed this passage, especially for its reflection of ancient Roman attitude and custom. 

\* De cibis iudaicis, 5 (edd. Landgraf-Weymann, Archiv f. lat. Lex. u. Gramm., I [1898], 


234, 19—235, 7). 
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In Africa again this word of St. Paul is employed very frequently 
by St. Augustine over a wide range of arguments. We shall look 
briefly at the most noteworthy instances. 

In the second of his two long letters to Januarius, written in the 
year 400, there is reference to the old trouble of considering and de- 
claring certain foods unclean. Januarius had written that it was for 
this reason that certain brethren abstained from eating meats. This, 
St. Augustine writes, most evidently “contra fidem sanamque doc- 
trinam est.”” He declines to discuss the matter further, lest it appear 
that the Apostle did not speak clearly on the subject. But he quotes 
St. Paul’s remarks to Timothy (I Tim. 4:1-5) concerning future 
apostates, mendacious hypocrites and pseudo-ascetics, “‘prohibentes 
nubere, abstinere a cibis . . .”’; and to the assurance in this passage 
that “omnis creatura Dei bona est et nihil abiciendum, quod cum 
gratiarum actione percipitur,” he adds Paul’s further statement to 
Titus: “Omnia, inquit, munda mundis.’’* 

Elsewhere, in a work written soon after his baptism, Augustine 
shows, against the Manichaeans who were boasting of their ascetical 
practices, how true Christian ascetics conducted themselves in the 
use of certain foods. He illustrates this with a remarkable account 
of communal life practiced by men and women lodged in houses within 
the hubbub of crowded Milan and Rome. They joined fasting with 
manual labor, practicing the former with extreme severity. Ab- 

stinence from all meats seems to be implied. However, tolerance 
reigned withal. No one was forced to take such austerities upon 
himself; if a man or woman appeared too weak to follow the others, 
such a one was not therefore condemned. Theirs was the correct 
Christian outlook, Augustine indicates, “for they bear in mind how in 
- the Scriptures charity is enjoined upon all; they bear in mind, ‘Omnia 
munda mundis.’” ‘Therefore, all their spiritual industry centers 
not on the problem of rejecting this or that food as polluted, but on 
subjugating their concupiscence and on preserving an abiding love 
for their brethren." 

6 Epist. LV (= Ad inquisitiones Ianuarii, lib. 11), 20, 36 (ed. Goldbacher, CSEL, 
XXXIV, 210, 18—211, 14). Here, and throughout this article, scripture texts are quoted 
and translated as worded in the respective patristic sources. 


16 De moribus ecclesiae cutholicae e de moribus Manichaeorum I, 33, 71 (PL, XXXII, 
1340°. 
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In his famous reply to his former Manichaean teacher, Faustus of 
Mileve, Augustine refers in numerous passages, especially in Book 
VI, to St. Paul’s dictum on cleanness. In his rejection of the Old 
Testament, Faustus also denied that any of the practices enjoined 
in the old law could have served any purpose of prefiguration “‘of 
things to come” in the new. Thus, in their abhorrence of circumcision 
in the flesh, the Manichaeans ridiculed any thought of the new “cir- 
cumcision of the heart” as having been foreshadowed by it. Evi- 
dently, suggests Augustine, they were not concerned when it was said, 
“Omnia munda mundis”; but for such as they the Apostle continued: 
“Immundis autem et infidelibus nihil est mundum, sed polluta sunt 
eorum et mens et conscientia.”!” 

But not only do they, because of their polluted minds and consci- 


ences, regard the generative organ as impure, and despise the circum- 


cision of it—an act called by the Apostle a “signaculum iustitiae fidei’’ 
(Rom. 4:11); but they monstrously suppose that the carnal members 
of their own god are bound up with their own members and defiled 
through their defilement of them; he is vitiated by their vicious ac- 
tions; hence, to spare their unfortunate god, they shun all conjugal 
intercourse. What a god! the quondam admirer of Faustus says in 
effect. If among men, who have unstable wills, it is true that “for 
the clean all things are clean,” then “how much more are all things 
clean for God, who forever remains immutable and incontaminable?’"* 

Further on in the same book, Augustine taunts Faustus and Adi- 
mantus’® for contradicting themselves in their attitude on meats. 
Because the Catholics, following the axiom of the Apostle, “Omnia 


17 Contra Faustum, VI, 3 (ed. Zycha, CSEL, XXV, 286, 15-27) (= Eugippius, Excerpta 
ex operibus S. Augustini, 40, 55 [ed. Knoell, CSEL, IX, 238, 14-25]). In a later passage 
of this work, XXV, 2 (CSEL, XXV, 727 f.), Augustine again shows that the ancient prac- 
tice of circumcision was not, as the Manichaeans claimed, indecent and revolting, but 
divinely appointed to represent the stripping-off of the flesh: “signum in parte corporis 
congrua divinitus datum, quo carnis expoliatio figurata est.” If they were to view cir- 
cumcision with a Christian, and not a heretical, mind, then they, too, could understand it 
in the light of “omnia munda mundis.” 

18 Contra Faust., VI, 3 (CSEL, XXV, 286, 27—288, 8). 

19 Quite certainly identical with Addas, Mani’s first missioner and perhaps the earliest 
Manichaean writer; cf. P. Alfaric, Les écritures manichéenes, II: étude analytique (Paris, 
1919), 96-98. Among St. Augustine’s works there is also one Contra Adimantum; and 
in this, too, he quotes (14 [CSEL, XXV, 151, 18 and 152, 1]) the Apostle’s “Omnia munda 
mundis” against the heretical claim that some carnes are immundae. 
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munda mundis,” declare no meats whatever to be unclean, Faustus 
and his followers hold these Catholics to be prejudicial to the Old 
Testament. At the same time, to discredit the Old Testament, Ad- 
mantus, whom Faustus extols so, quotes a statement by Christ showing 
that He wished no animals to be considered unclean.” Yet, the 
Manichaeans persist in holding that the eating of any flesh defiles 
them. Adimantus, to extricate himself from his own predicament, 
claimed that the Lord’s declaration regarding all food as being clean 
was made only to the turbae, the common crowd; but that he spoke 
quite differently to His disciples. Augustine sarcastically suggests 
that possibly the Manichaeans wish it understood that Paul meant to 
say: “Not for the heretics are all things clean, but ‘for the clean are 
all things clean.’ ’’* 

He then explains the Old Testament prohibition of certain animal 
foods and shows that it is not contradicted by St. Paul’s “Omnia 
munda mundis.” Quite as Origen does in the passage we have re- 
ferred to above, he states that the Apostle speaks of the nature of 
things; that the Old Testament declared some animals, not unclean by 
nature, but unclean symbolically: “non natura, sed significatione 
immunda.” Revelation by Christ clarified the truths signified in such 
observances, while the observances themselves were no longer re- 
quired by Him.” 

Finally, it is noteworthy that Faustus himself quoted our passage 
from the Epistle to Titus and made it the subject of a sarcastic dis- 
quisition. This and its scarcely less scornful refutation form the 
theme of the brief Book XX XI of Augustine’s Contra Faustum. Faus- 
tus, of course, treating the New Testament with as much contempt as 
the Old, rejects the passage as un-Christian, as one that cannot have 
Paul as its author. He further suggests that the Catholics, too, 
would do well to treat the statement on cleanness of things as non- 


2° Matt. 16:11 (as quoted by Augustine): “Non quod intrat in os vestrum, sed quod 
exit.” 

21 Contra Faust., V1, 6 (CSEL, XXV, 292 f.). Ibid., XVI, 31 f. (CSEL, XXV, 477-81), 
Augustine again quotes—with special reference to the Manichaean proscription of wine— 
St. Paul’s “Omnia munda mundis” in refuting the contention of Adimantus and Faustus 
that Christ in His public teaching pronounced ai! foods naturally good, but that in private 
He forbade His disciples to use what they, the Manichaeans, considered unclean. 

2 Contra Faust., VI, 7 (CSEL, XXV, 294 f.) (= Eugippius, Excerpta ex operibus S. 
Augustini, 41, 56 [ed. Knoell, CSEL, IX, 239, 4 ff.}). 
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Pauline; if they do not, they must condemn even Moses and the 
prophets as having been “‘inquinatae mentis,’’ inasmuch as these 
regarded some things as defiled. Nor can they save their esteem for 
Daniel and the three youths, for these shunned gentile foods and sacri- 
fices as causing defilement. Faustus furthermore proposes to show 
how the Catholics’ own pattern of Christian living, of practicing absti- 
nence and calling abstinence meritorious, stands in utter contradiction 
to Paul’s proclamation that there is nothing which is not clean.” 
In answer, Augustine once again argues briefly that Paul’s “Omnia 
munda mundis”’ refers only to the divinely created natures of things; 
that the Apostle is not, therefore, in opposition to God’s legislation 
through Moses which set up certain foods as unclean for the Jewish 
people for the duration of the Law; and that among Christians some 
things, however good their intrinsic natures, are actually not suited to 
the well-being of the human body and to the ways of Christian society. 
“Tf, then,” he continues, “everything is given its proper place and is 
permitted to keep this place in the order of nature, then ‘omnia 
munda sunt mundis; but for the unclean and the unbelieving’—and 
among these you stand first—‘nothing is clean.’ ’™ 

The Donatists, too, gave Augustine cause to quote St. Paul’s ad- 
vice to Titus. He insists against Petilian that the iniquitous state 
of a priest offering sacrifice does not vitiate the sacrifice itself for the 
innocent partaker of it. It is the condition and disposition of each— 
of both the sacrificer and the partaker—that determine the result for 
each, “since there is also that scripture saying: ‘Omnia munda mun- 
dis.’ ’’ He adds that according to this true and catholic pronounce- 
ment the Donatists, too, were free from pollution by the sacrifice 
of Optatus, provided they were displeased by his deeds.” 

Again, even a discussion of the mystery of the Trinity can provide a 
reference to Tit. 1:15. While rejecting as unsuited and absurd the 


23 Contra Faust., XXXI, 1-3 (CSEL, XXV, 756, 2—759, 7). 

*4 [bid., 4 (CSEL, XXV, 759, 8—760, 19). 

25 Contra litteras Petiliani, 11, 52, 120 (ed. Petschenig, CSEL, LI, 89, 9 ff.). Optatus, 
called Gildonianus because of his subservience to Gildo, the comes Africae, was a Donatist 
bishop of Timgad in Numidia. From Augustine (ibid., passim) it appears that his record 
of crime in persecuting Catholics and also certain groups of Donatists was equalled per- 
haps only by Gildo himself. L. Duchesne, Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise, III (3d ed.; 
Paris, 1910), 117, calls him “un véritable brigand.” 
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opinion that sees in the human family—that is, in the marriage of 
man and woman, and the offspring they beget—an image of God in 
three Persons, Augustine makes clear that the impropriety of such a 
comparison lies in the very disparate interrelation of persons in the 
two groups compared, and not in the terms of carnal conceptions and 
births which the comparison may lead us to think of. These things in 
themselves, St. Augustine assures us, can be the subjects of most chaste 
thought for those “quibus mundis omnia munda sunt.’’* Similarly, 
in his discourse On Faith and the Creed, he states that the thought of 
the woman’s womb must not weaken our faith, must not make us 
reject our Lord’s generation through Mary, simply because certain 
sordid people think such a thought sordid: “quod eam (cogitationem) 
sordidi sordidam putant.’”’ 

Here the use of the word-play sordidi sordidam—a juxtaposed repe- 
tition of the same word in different inflexions—and the further use of 
rhetoric in what follows, should be noted. To the objection of the 
sordidi Augustine first opposes a paradoxical sentence from Paul: 
“The foolishness of God is wiser than men”’ (“‘stultum Dei sapientius 
est hominibus’’).2* He then adds that the Apostle also spoke most 
truly: “Omnia munda mundis.” According to the terminology of 
ancient rhetoric we may identify these iterated forms, sordidi sordidam 
and munda mundis (xadapa trois xa¥apois), as examples of traduc- 
tio, or, more precisely, polyptoton (employment of the same word 
through various cases). The passage illustrates well that a highly 
rhetorical formulation also contributed to the popularization of a 
truth so pithily stated to Titus by Paul.* 

26 De Trinitate, XII, 5, 5 (PL, XLII, 1000). 

27 De fide et symbolo, 4, 10 (ed. Zycha, CSEL, XLI, 13, 15-19). 

*8T Cor. 1:25. In the most recent translation of the New Testament, R. A. Knox 
(who renders Tit. 1:15a: “As if anything could be unclean for those who have clean 
hearts!”’) writes: “So much wiser than men is God’s foolishness.” 

29 Cf. R. Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1885), p. 
480 (traductio); pp. 470, 515 (xodbwrwrov). For Augustine’s “excessive use of this figure,” 
at least in his sermons, see Sr. M. I. Barry, St. Augustine, the Orator: A Study of the Rhetori- 
cal Qualities of St. Augustine’s Sermones ad Populum (Catholic University of America 
Patristic Studies, VI; Washington, 1924), pp. 74-78. 

In taking leave of Augustine, the following passages, in which he also quotes Tit. 
1:15, may be noted: Confessiones X, 31, 46 (ed. Skutella): not the uncleanness of focds, 


but the uncleanness of lusts is to be feared; Enarr. in Ps. CIII, serm. I, 3 (PL, XX XVII, 
1337): to the unclean not even God’s name is clean; Epist. CXLIX, 23 (ed. Goldbacher, 
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Thus, we may also expect to find this sentence used in the concise 
prose, the sententious and antithetical diction, of the sermons of St. 
Leo the Great. An excellent example is preserved in his fourth Lenten 
sermon, preached probably in the year 444. We must be careful, the 
great Pope warns, not alone in matters that would allure our palates, 
but also in our resolve to practice abstinence. The ancient enemy is 
as crafty as ever: “qui enim scivit humano generi mortem inferre per 
cibum, novit et per ipsum nocere ieiunium.” With the Manichaeans 
still his yeomen (Manichaeis utendo famulis), the devil now reverses 
the tactics he once employed in Eden and attempts to ensnare the 
unwary by placing an interdict on things naturally and normally 
allowed. Thus false doctrine is born, and even fasting becomes sin: 
“etiam ieiunando peccatur.” But, as to immoderate eating and 
drinking, it is the excess in taking food and drink, not their nature, 
that defiles. This he states in carefully measured words: 


““Nimietas edaces et bibaces dedecorat, 
non cibi neque poculi natura contaminat”’ ;*! 


for the Apostle, Leo adds, states: “Omnia . . . munda sunt mundis.”® 

Gregory the Great, too, in his famous Pastoral Rule takes up the 
question of extremes practiced in partaking of food and in abstaining 
from it, and Tit. 1:15 is included among a number of citations from 
Scripture to support his admonitions.* There is a further example 
in an equally famous document, a long letter by Gregory containing 
responses to dubia proposed by Augustine, the Apostle of the English. 
In section viii, answers are given to questions concerning certain 
marriage relationships which possibly might affect participation in 
church functions—information which the Archbishop of Canterbury 





CSEL, XLIV, 369): Augustine attempts to explain to Fortunatus a passage (Col. 2:18 ff.) 
in which St. Paul warns against false asceticism as practiced by heretics. 

5t Here the two clauses are isocola of fifteen syllables each, with accentual clausulae 
(A~~AX-~-) containing homoioteleuton (end rhyme: dedecorat-contaminat). Note 
also the paronomasia: edaces-bibaces. For the clausulae in Leo, cf. T. Steeger, Die Klau- 
seltechnik Leos des Grossen in seinen Sermonen (diss. Munich; Haszfurt a. M., 1908); for 
the use of rhetoric, the dissertation by W. J. Halliwell, The Style of Pope Leo the Great 
(Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, LIX; Washington, 1939). 

2 Sermo XLII (De quadrag. IV), 4 (PL, LIV, 278B-279A). 

33 Regula pastoralis, III, 19 (PL, LXXVII, 83B). 
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had deemed necessary “rudi Anglorum genti.”” In this connection it 
had also been asked whether a woman “si menstrua consuetudine 
tenetur,” may enter a church and whether she may approach the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion. Gregory answers both questions affirma- 
tively, taking support from Christ’s own words (Matt. 15:11, 19) 
and also from Paul’s words to Titus: “Omnia munda mundis.”’ He 
applies these words to the problem proposed, as follows: “If, then, 
food is not unclean for one whose mind is not unclean, why should 
that which a woman of clean mind suffers by reason of her nature, 
be applied to her as uncleanness?’’™ 

In virtually all the examples reviewed thus far, St. Paul’s statement 
to Titus on cleanness served a positive end, that is, to justify a Chris- 
tian viewpoint or practice against objections arising in Jewish or 
heretical quarters or on the part of anxious or scrupulous Christians. 
But the verse is also adduced against practices not to be tolerated in a 
Christian. An example is found in a letter written by Pope Innocent 
I in the year 404 to Victricius, bishop of Rouen, to stress the neces- 
sity for the married clergy of leading a life of continence. When 
the priests of the ancient dispensation did not leave the temple during 
their year of service, when Paul recommends that even the married 
laity abstain from intercourse for a time in order to give themselves to 
prayer, how much more must Christian priests and levites preserve 
their chastity from the day of their ordination (“ex die ordinationis 
suae”)! For them no day passes that they are not occupied with the 
office of praying, sacrificing, and baptizing. ‘With what feeling of 
propriety,” asks the Pope, ‘could one contaminated with carnal 
concupiscence perform sacrifice, with what conscience could be believe 
that he deserves to be heard when it was said: ‘For the clean all 
things are clean, but for the defiled and unbelieving nothing is 
clean’?’’s 

4 Registrum Epist., XI, 56a, 8 (edd. Ewald-Hartmann, MGH, Epist., II, 338-40). 
The Gregorian authorship of these responsa, preserved by Bede in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (I, 27), has sometimes been questioned. The most recent defense of it is by F. 
Wasner, “De authenticitate ‘Libelli Responsionum’ B. Gregorii M. Papae ad S. Augusti- 
num Angliae Apostolum animadversiones,” Jus Pontificium, XVIII (1938-39), 174-85, 


293-99. 
% Fpist. I, 9, 12 (PL, XX, 475C-476B) (= Dionysius Exiguus, Collectio Decretorum 
Pontificum Romanorum, 16 [PL, LX VII, 243D-244A]). 
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Finally, that St. Paul’s “Omnia munda mundis” has a limited sphere 
of application, that it cannot be appealed to by a Christian to vin- 
dicate questionable activities or occupations, is exemplified by Jerome 
in his treatise on virginity, the famous letter to Eustochium. Imme- 
diately before narrating the celebrated dream or vision in which he 
was condemned for being a Ciceronianus rather than a Christianus, 
he admonishes her not to wish to appear elegant in her speech or to 
dabble in composing lyrics. Nor is she to copy the sickening affecta- 
tion with which some Roman women mark their speech, considering 
it countrified to converse naturally. This conduct Jerome character- 
istically terms finding pleasure in “even adultery of the tongue,” 
and continues: 


What is there in common between light and darkness? What agreement can 
there be between Christ and Belial? What has Horace to do with the Psalter, 
Vergil with the Gospels, Cicero with the apostle Paul? Is not your brother 
scandalized, if he sees you reclining at a pagan table? And, although ‘for the 
clean all things are clean’ and ‘nothing is to be rejected that is accepted with 
thanksgiving’ (I Tim. 4:4), still we must not drink the cup of Christ and at the 
same time the cup of devils.* 


Earlier within the same letter Jerome brings a startling illustration 
of a misuse—of what is actually a prostitution—of St. Paul’s aphorism 
on cleanness and the clean. “One is ashamed to mention,” he states, 
“how many virgins daily go astray, what great numbers of them are 
lost to the bosom of Mother Church.” They practice every vice: 
if unwed they can but hide their resulting pregnancy; if a squalling 
babe does not as yet discomfit them, they parade and trip along as if 
nothing were awry. Others, more provident of themselves, use certain 
potions that sterility may spare them such embarrassment; and if 
nature has survived, if they conceive nevertheless, they try abortion— 
frequently enough dying in the attempt, to be taken to hell, laden 
with their multiple crime. Jerome continues: 

And they are the ones who are wont to say: ‘ “For the clean all things are clean.” 


My conscience is sufficient guide for me. A clean heart is what God looks for. 
Why should I abstain from foods which God made for us to enjoy?’ And when 


% Epist. XXII, 29, 6 (ed. Hilberg, CSEL, LIV, 188, 11—189, 7). My translation of 
the passage is indebted in part to C. C. Mierow, “An Early Christian Scholar,” Class. 


Journ., XXXTIT (1937), 8. 
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they wish to appear smart and gay, swilling themselves with wine and coupling 
blasphemy with drunkenness, they say: ‘Far be it from me to abstain from the 
blood of Christ!’ 


In this account, ever ancient, ever new, of what happens when 
children abandon their mother and their mother’s old-fashioned code 
of living,** it is pertinent for us to observe that evidently St. Paul’s 
sentence had been quoted so frequently as a ready and definitive 
answer to prohibitionist heretics,** that its applicability im malam 
partem was recognized by excuse-seeking wrongdoers. It was soon 
bandied about like a convenient hont-soit-qui-mal-y-pense, much in 
the same manner that persons with elastic consciences to-day accuse 
their betters of having unclean minds for seeing wrong in shady 
shows, books, and the like. That the unfortunates of whom Jerome 
speaks were well aware of the general import of St. Paul’s word to 
Titus is evidenced by their identifying the munda with foods, cibi, 
which in turn they referred figuratively to their own lustful proclivi- 
ties, claiming that God had created these, too, ad utendum. Lastly, 
it is also noteworthy that the travestied “omnia munda mundis” is 
followed by the equally modern-sounding “‘sufficit mihi conscientia 
mea.’’ That this also was a current form of self-acquittal is indicated 
by its repetition elsewhere in Jerome’s letters. He puts it into the 
mouth of his former companion in the desert, Heliodorus, as an 
argument that, having given up a hermit’s life, he is not now seeking 
honor.‘ Again, Jerome exhorts the widow Geruchia not to use this 
trite answer—“illud e trivio”—or to say, in order to show her dis- 


7 Tbid., 13, 1-3 (CSEL, LIV, 160, 3—161, 4): “Piget dicere, quot cotidie virgines ruant, 
quantas de suo gremio Mater perdat Ecclesia. . . . Istae sunt, quae solent dicere: ‘ “Omnia 
munda mundis.” Sufficit mihi conscientia mea. Cor mundum desiderat Deus. Cur 
me abstineam a cibis, quos Deus creavit ad utendum?’ Et si quando lepidae et festivae 
volunt videri et se mero ingurgitaverint, ebrietati sacrilegium copulantes, aiunt: ‘Absit, ut 
ego me a Christi sanguine abstineam.’ ” 

% The title, Mater Ecclesia, and the motif of this Mother holding her children to her 
bosom, of them getting down, running away and deserting her, were already an old tradi- 
tion: cf. J. C. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesia: An Inquiry into the Concept of the Church as Mother 
in Early Christianity (Catholic University of America Studies in Christian Antiquity, V; 
Washington, 1943), especially the chapter on St. Cyprian, pp. 81-108. 

In the sentence immediately following the text quoted above in note 37, Jerome 
states further that when these sorry creatures see a woman of collected and serious mien, 
they call her a nun and Manichaean: “monacham et Manichaeam vocant.” 

 Epist. XIV, 7, 1 (CSEL, LIV, 54, 9). 
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dain for what may be said of her if she associates with persons of 
questionable character: “Non curo, quid loquantur homines.’  Fi- 
nally, this patting of one’s own conscience is exemplified more than 
four centuries earlier, likewise in the more popular diction of a letter, 
by Cicero writing to his friend Atticus, upon the shipwreck of his 
political hopes (in the year 45 B. C.): “Mea mihi conscientia pluris est 
quam omnium sermo.’’® 


4 Epist. CXXIII, 14, 1 f. (CSEL, LVI 89, 11 ff.). 
“@ Ad Atticum, XII, 28, 2. For further approximations, see A. Otto, Die Sprichworter 
und sprichwortlichen Redensarten der Rimer (Leipzig, 1890), p. 90. 





CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1945 


One of the last works to come from the pen of the late Dr. John A. Ryan, 
to whom the science of moral theology owes so much in the United States, 
was a little brochure, published at the end of 1944, on the norm of morality.’ 
The author states: “This little work has three aims: first, to define and 
defend the norm of morality, i.e., the fundamental standard which dis- 
tinguishes between right and wrong; second, to exhibit this norm as the 
basis of moral principle and precepts; third, to apply the norm to all classes 
of particular actions. The argument of the brochure should appeal, not 
only to Catholics and other Christians, but to all persons who believe in 
God as the Creator and Ruler of the Universe.” The author has a prefatory 
chapter on the norm of morality provided by religion, and then expounds 
from a somewhat novel point of departure the norm of morality based on 
man’s final end, and more proximately on his human nature. The exposition 
is clear and thorough. The third chapter explains the natural law, and the 
remaining chapters (thirty-five of the seventy pages) are devoted to particular 
applications under headings such as life, health, sterilization, cultivation 
of the intellect, drunkenness, unchastity, lying, anger, worship of God, 
charity, justice, reputation, property, freedom of speech, relations with the 
state, etc. 

This booklet, intended for the general reader, does not pretend to be a 
learned contribution to Catholic ethics, but it is a fine example of Dr. Ryan’s 
clear style, attractive presentation, and deep grasp of moral principles. I 
mention it here partly because moralists will be interested in it and partly 
because it gives me an opportunity to say a word of tribute to this courageous 
moralist who for so many years championed the Catholic cause in public 
in the United States, not fearing to say unpopular things, and not fearing 
to make an occasional mistake. He always spoke the truth as he saw it, 
and he was always ready to admit, and profit by, the few errors into which 
he was thus honestly led. 

But another reason for mentioning Dr. Ryan’s booklet is to contrast it 
with a less satisfactory work on the moral law by another author. In 
The Quest for Moral Law, a non-Catholic professor of ethics attempts to 
establish historically and empirically some basic ethical principles. Pro- 
fessor Eby’s work seems to have found disfavor at the hands of both Catholic 


1 The Norm of Morality, Defined and Applied to Particular Actions (Washington, D. C.: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1944). 
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and non-Catholic critics.2 She divides the moral law into three classes of 
precepts: operative laws, regulative principles, and normative principles. 
Examples of the first class, said to pertain to the “factual” order are: 
“Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not lie.” Among the regulative prin- 
ciples is the Golden Rule; and the normative principles contain some more 
specific formulas for right action. 

It is inevitable that a system of ethics or morality which one individual 
works out for herself, even if based on scholarly but eclectic reading, will 
suffer by contrast with a work like Dr. Ryan’s, which was based not only 
on his own insights and arguments, but primarily on the stream of Catholic 
tradition, and the fixed principles of Catholic teaching. I do not mean by 
this that Dr. Ryan’s work is theological rather than ethical. But I think 
his results and applications illustrate clearly that even when revelation is 
only a “negative norm’”’ of ethical science, the Catholic who writes ethics 
depends heavily on authoritative teaching as well as on the process of reason 
in reaching his final directives for daily life. 

For the past two and a half years the Chicago Ecumenical Group has been 
engaged in an historical and constructive study of the concept of the law of 
nature. It is a project of joint scholarship carried out by theologians from 
various Protestant seminaries, in co-operation with other scholars, especially 
jurists. Professor James Luther Adams contributes two papers which 
form part of the projected series. The first, ““The Law of Nature: Some 
General Considerations,” apparently seeks a descriptive definition of what is 
meant in modern times by natural law.* “Since the major purpose of a 
Law of Nature has been to establish and justify a criterion for justice,” 
Professor Adams sums up the elements of natural law in terms of justice as 


follows: 


1) Justice is no merely human convention or ideal but is grounded in the 
fundamental structure and meaning of the universe; or, when viewed as an ideal, 
it is ‘a possibility in things that are.’ 

2) Justice is grounded also in the rational and social nature of man, which is 
itself a manifestation of the fundamental structure of reality and is capable of 
apprehending the justice grounded in that structure. 

3) Justice is to be apprehended by reason, the distinguishing possession of all 
men; hence, it is intelligible, universal, and immutable; it is not to be identified with 


2 Louise Saxe Eby, The Quest for Moral Law (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944); cf. the reviews in Thought, XX (1945), 160 (Vernon J. Bourke), and in Journal of 
the Bible and Religion, XIII (1945), 47-48 (John M. Moore). 

3 James Luther Adams, “The Law of Nature: Some General Considerations,” Journal 


of Religion, XXV (1945), 88-96. 
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the irrational, or with mere custom, arbitrariness, power, or interest; it is rather a 
criterion to which positive law and custom should conform. 

4) Since justice is intelligible and does not rightly depend upon mere fiat, it 
ideally requires consensus—the consent of the governed. 

5) And since justice is universal and thus the same for all men, the legal rights 
of all citizens ought to be equal, that is, all men stand equal before the law. 


It is surprising that such an extended description of what is meant by 
natural law should make no explicit reference to God, or to the dependence 
of natural law on divine law, and that it should refer so explicitly to the 
idea of the consent of the governed. After all, the idea of divine law and 
divine justice has been the most prominent feature of thought on the natural 
law for hundreds of years; and the idea of the consent of the governed is a 
comparatively modern innovation, not prominent outside the Anglo- 
American tradition. 

But apparently Professor Adams is pretty sceptical about the whole 
business. He even objects to the principle ‘that all men shareone common 
human nature” as a basis for formulation, because it leaves out of account 
“the variability of human desires and sensitivities in different times and 
climes.” His outlook is frankly relativist; hence he has little sympathy 
with the universal, the immutable, the absolute. In a footnote he says: 
“....the conception of natural law enunciated by the Catholic... does 
not prevent his accepting the fiat of an absolute and totalitarian church, 
through the medium of ex cathedra pronouncements on ‘faith and morals.’ 
Without natural law we get a totalitarian state (say the Catholics); and 
with it (in this instance) we get a totalitarian church which strives always 
for a monopoly on ‘religion’ and ‘education.’ The Bull Unam Sanctam 
is still good Catholic doctrine, adhered to in certain ‘Christian’ states.” 
The tone and content of this note raise doubts as to Professor Adams’ 
competency and objectivity. 

The second article, “The Law of Nature in Greco-Roman Thought,” 
for the most part covers ground which has been covered before.‘ 

Another Protestant view of natural law, and in fact of our moral theology 
in general is discussed by Dr. Benard: “Reinhold Niebuhr and the Catholic 
Church: Part III, Catholic Moral Teaching.”® Dr. Benard finds Dr. 
Niebuhr a very unsatisfactory exponent of things Catholic, and, in particular, 
of the Catholic conception of the natural law. Perhaps it is an exaggeration 


4 James Luther Adams, “The Law of Nature in Greco-Roman Thought,” sbid., 97-118. 

&E. D. Benard, “Reinhold Niebuhr and the Catholic Church: II. The Intolerance of 
Catholicism,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXI (1944), 401-18; “Reinhold Niebuhr 
and the Catholic Church: III. Moral Teaching,” zbid., CXIT (1945), 81-94. 
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to say, “There is nothing mysterious about it [the natural law], nor is it 
difficult to understand.’? Sometimes I think our Protestant brethren, 
and our agnostic jurists, do not understand what seems so clear to us because 
they do not have access to the best treatises written in Latin, from which we 
study our principles of natural law. But apart from this, Dr. Benard, while 
recognizing the sincerity of Niebuhr’s work, finds it “informed by an 
uncritical bias” when it touches things Catholic. “The irritating aspect of 
this attitude is, of course, the air of calm, superior, impartial scholarship 
which many modern non-Catholic writers assume when they speak of things 
Catholic.” I have experienced this irritation, especially during the past 
few years. Am I mistaken in thinking that as between Catholics and 
Protestants there has been an increasing acerbity in expression of late? 
If so, I know of only one remedy: a single-minded devotion to the expression 
of the truth by both parties to a controversy, the frank admission both of 
points of agreement and of disagreement, with no attempt to gloss over or 
minimize the differences, and a rigid presumptio de jure that the other man 
is sincere and truthful and therefore immune from all personal attack, or 
bitter innuendo. I think Dr. Benard would agree with me on this. His 
criticism of Niebuhr’s “unwarranted, uninformed, and unfounded attack 
upon something every Catholic holds dear” is strong indeed; but he makes it 
plain that his “remarks were never meant, nor do we believe that they can be 
construed, as an attack upon the man himself.” 

Like Professor Adams, Lucas de Penna (is the name unfamiliar?) bases 
the ultimate authority of law on the virtue of justice, which, conceived as 
transcendental in its origin, is immutable in its nature. But he is more 
explicit as to the divine element and asserts that “‘justitia (sicut verissime 
Trismegistus definit) nihil aliud est quam Dei motus.” Dr. Walter Ullman 
writes of this too little known Italian jurist of the Neapolitan school (born 
about 1320) in “A Mediaeval Philosophy of Law.’ 

From the time of Savigny it has been fashionable in northern countries to 
belittle the contributions of mediaeval Italian scholarship to jurisprudence. 
Dr. Ullman supplies the few extant biographical details about Lucas and 
then describes his voluminous writings and “extraordinarily wide learning. 
... Work and method display the character of a unique personality, whose 
brilliance of thought, vastness of erudition, and power of lucid expression 
by far excelled those of his contemporaries. ...His analyses are char- 
acterized by the exclusion of the dialectical method and by his independence 
of thought. He speaks of the dialectical method, in its heyday in his time, 


® Walter Ullman, “A Mediaeval Philosophy of Law,” Catholic Historical Review, XXXI 
(1945), 1-30. 
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in somewhat sarcastic terms. . . .” The paper proceeds to explain the salient 
features of Lucas’ philosophy of law. Among the points in this scholarly 
paper which arouse interest, especially in view of the times in which Lucas 
lived, is his refusal to accept ‘‘a rigidly static and inflexible conception of 
justice. ...In his opinion only a certain emotional attitude enables the 
interpreter (judge or commentator) to counteract those disagreeable excesses 
of interpretation. The intelligent and efficient interpretation of law 
presupposes the operation of a corrective or regulative element. This 
element, he declares, is charity, which at the same time is a constructive and 
creative element of the idea of law. . . . ‘Superabundantia et defectus omnia 
corrumpunt, medium autem salvat, charitas aedificat.’ ” 

The author also presents a summary of Lucas’ thought on equity, that 
much discussed concept which moralists usually call epikeia. We may 
expect a dissertation in the not too far distant future on this somewhat 
baffling concept from the pen of Dr. Lawrence Riley, who is preparing it at 
Catholic University. 

Since 1945 marks the four hundredth anniversary of the Council of Trent, 
Razén y Fe has devoted all of its large (300 page) issue of January, 1945, 
to a discussion of the Council. One of the papers, “El derecho Tridentino,’”” 
summarizes the contributions of Trent to ecclesiastical law and remarks 
that romanitd, centralization, and a greater insistence on spiritual values in 
canon law were the result of that great Council. The new orientation of 
religious life toward the apostolate, and the growth and influence of the 
present administrative bodies of the Church, the Roman Congregations, 
come in for special mention. The natural evolution of Tridentine decrees 
brought us finally (or should I say, up to the present?) to the formulation of 
the Code. I doubt if any large work of codification can be found to compare 
with that of the Code under which the Church now operates and lives. 
The Continental codes, some of them at any rate, are highly scientific, 
juristically. The Resiatements of the American Law Institute, which are 
not legally binding but aim at stating the law in a codified form, are ad- 
mirable. But the reason why the Code seems to me to have succeeded in 
surpassing other efforts, is that the philosophical concepts underlying canon 
law are so definitely and traditionally fixed, that the words expressing 
these concepts and the law itself have a comparatively clear and predictable 
meaning. Roscoe Pound calls attention to the crowning accomplishment of 
canon law—its combination of definiteness and stability along with a practi- 
cal adaptability to changing conditions. 


7™R. Sanchez de Lamadrid, “El derecho Tridentino,” Razén y Fe, CXXXI (1945), 
127-49. 
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The mention of the Restatements brings to mind a paper by B. H. Wortley 
on “The Christian Tradition in English Law.”* His object is to remind his 
readers of the priceless treasure of Christian ideals and concepts that form 
part and parcel of English law, even today when the culture of the country 
has become largely secularized. The article is not meant to be exhaustive, 
but merely lists somewhat haphazardly the examples which come to the 
author’s mind (“away from law libraries, at odd moments of service life’). 
Some of these examples (e.g., extreme protection of chattel property, wide 
view of answerability for negligence, the presumption of good character and 
refusal to admit evidence of past unconnected crimes) do not seem to me 
particularly apt to illustrate the thesis that English law is based on Christian 
foundations. And perhaps I am captious in discerning a naive assumption 
of the superiority of Anglo-American law over Continental systems. When 
the comparison is with Nazi and Soviet innovations as to state supremacy, 
of course all will agree with it. Personally, however, I have found that 
common-law lawyers sometimes exalt the glories of their own legal system 
because of their slight acquaintance with any other. On the other hand, we 
should recognize the priceless things that our law has maintained for us 
and recognize their Christian origins. Mr. Wortley’s article does this for us. 

Two Spanish publications on law may be mentioned here. The first is a 
discussion of Suarez’ conception of law.’ It refutes successfully, according 
to Fr. E. Guerrero, S.J., the charge that Suarez was a voluntarist, who 
depressed the value of reason in the constitution of law, and the matter is 
apparently considered one of importance to the national reputation, for 
Father Guerrero congratulates the author on helping to dissipate ‘‘one of the 
blackest chapters of the black anti-Spanish legend: the attack on Francis 
Suarez as a Spaniard and as a son of the Society of Jesus.” The theme of 
the book interests me because of some remarks I made previously in these 
pages about conceiving law and obligation independently of the divine will. 

The other work is a general treatise on law by Fr. Lucius Rodrigo.’ 
It is a large, comprehensive, and scientific work which receives the highest 
praise—in fact the praise is almost rhapsodic—from the eminent writer on 
law and politics, Fr. J. U. Guenechea, S.J. Though the work was published 


8 B. A. Wortley, “The Christian Tradition in English Law,” Month, CLXXXI (1945), 
28-38. 

® Andres Avelino Esteban Romero, La Concepcién suareziana de la ley (Sevilla, 1944); 
reviewed by E. Guerrero in Razén y Fe, CX XXII (1945), 79. 

10 Lucius Rodrigo, S.J., Praelectiones Theologico-Morales Comillenses, II: Tractatus de 
Legibus (Santander: Editorial Sal Terrae, 1944); reviewed by J. N. Guenechea, S.J., in 
Razén y Fe, CXXXI (1945), 393. 
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in 1944, I have not yet seen it in this country. Fr. Guenechea considers 
it an indispensable requirement in the library of every moralist and canonist. 

The pages of Razén y Fe contain a great deal of interest to the moralist. 
The bibliographical material is excellent. A series of articles on the morality 
of bullfighting raises some fundamental issues. The first article, “La 
Iglesia y los toros,”’ is of a general and historical character." The writer 
whimsically indicates how these contests are so much a part of the national 
life of Spain that even the language of religious poetry borrows its symbolism 
from the ring. Of the Immaculate Conception Valdivielso wrote: 


Solo se escapé la Reina 
que al atrevesar la plaza 
quiere acometerla un toro 
y un galan le eché la capa. 


During the sixteenth century there were several papal denunciations of 
bullfighting, which at that time involved a good deal of danger for the 
participants and even for the spectators. The rules of the game were not 
well established. The fights took place at times in the market places and 
all through the streets. The result was serious danger to life and limb and 
excessive cruelty to the animals. St. Pius V, partly at the instigation of 
St. Francis Borgia, published a brief condemning the fights as “turpia et 
cruenta daemonum non hominum spectacula,” and punishing participants 
with excommunication, and clerics with further penalties. A few years 
later Gregory XIII restricted the penalties to clerics in major orders, and 
about twenty years after that Clement VIII restricted them to monks, 
mendicant friars, and all other members of religious orders. Father Pereda 
describes the excesses which led to these condemnations; it was even neces- 
sary for some diocesan synods to forbid clerics to try their skill as bull- 
fighters! 

Moralists who discussed the matter did not, however, think of bull- 
fighting as something intrinsically wrong, and when they differed as to its 
sinfulness, it was generally because of differences in the concrete circumstances 
of the game, which varied the elements of cruelty and danger. Petrus 
Hurtado, the Jesuit moralist, was considered particularly severe in his 
interpretation of the papal documents, by those who tried to excuse from 
mortal sin religious who disobeyed the popes’ commands and witnessed the 
spectacles. Even among the bishops there were some bullfight fans, and 
they were not too anxious to accept the papal decrees. A curious angle of 
ecclesiastical history is uncovered when we read that the bullfighis were 


1 Julian Pereda, S.J., “La Iglesia y los toros,” Razén y Fe, CXXX (1944), 505-24. 
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very frequently presented in connection with religious celebrations, such 
as the festivities occasioned by the canonization of St. Ignatius and of 
St. Theresa, which cost the lives of over 200 bulls. 

The second article, “La Universidad de Salamanca y el breve de Sixto V 
sobre los toros,”? describes the particular difficulties in which the University 
found itself when its faculty and students were forbidden to participate in 
the corridas. The papal prohibition did not escape the distinctions of 
moralists, and apparently failed for the most part to diminish the enthusiasm 
of the University for its favorite sport. 

The third article, “La Moral y los toros,””* defends the game against the 
charge of cruelty, made by Cardinal Gasparri in rather strong language in 
1920, and frequently heard outside Spain. The author insists that animals 
have no rights; they are meant to serve man not only in his fundamental 
necessities but also for his entertainment; if the use made of the animals 
is according to reason, it cannot be called cruelty even if it involves some 
suffering on their part. He rejects the sentimentalism of those who weep 
at the sufferings of animals while hardening their hearts to human misery. 
Cruelty supposes an abuse of one’s superior position and a cowardly pleasure 
in the sufferings of the victim. In the bullfight you have bravery and 
intelligence vs. blind force. The result is a spectacle of beauty. The 
author also points out the distinction between professional and amateur 
contests. The latter he considers generally indefensible. In the pro- 
fessional spectacle, however, he finds little to condemn, except the unneces- 
sary exposure and suffering of the horses at the end. He confirms his 
defence of the institution by pointing out that, if bullfighting is immoral, 
so must be hunting and fishing for pleasure. And boxing, of which he 
promises to say more later on. Finally, as far as cruelty is concerned, he 
inquires what the bull would prefer if he could speak—to live a short life of 
splendid action and public glory, or a long, tedious life beneath the yoke. 
It is clear that Father Pereda thinks the trained fighting bull has the happier 
and more desirable lot. But it would not be too difficult to argue: datur 
tertium. Once you grant the bull the power to choose, he might choose a 
long life of public splendor. 

The fourth article in the series, “La Moral y los toros: El peligro de 
muerte,” takes up the morality of human beings’ exposing themselves to 
the danger of death or serious injury in the ring. The author agrees that 


12 R. M. de Hornedo, S.J., “La Universidad de Salamanca y el breve de Sixto V sobre 
los toros,” Razén y Fe, CXXXI (1945), 575-87. 

13 J. Pereda, S.J., “La Moral y los toros,” ibid., CK XXII (1945), 105-15. 

4 J. Pereda, S.J., “La Moral y los toros: El peligro de muerte,” sbid., 291-304. 
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for spectators to rejoice in seeing a human being in danger of death would be 
highly immoral. But he points out, first, that properly organized pro- 
fessional bullfighting involves only slight danger to the participants. He 
adduces many statistics to prove this point. In Spain during the season 
1944-1945, there were contests in which 1500 bulls were killed and 2930 
contestants participated; there were no deaths and only two injuries that 
could be called serious. He compares the danger in these spectacles with 
that of acrobats, tightrope walkers, wild animal acts, mountain-climbing 
for sport, etc. 

The difficulty, he says, is not in admitting the fact of some danger for 
the performers, but in explaining how it is permissible for the spectator to 
take pleasure in the dangerous situation of a fellow-human. Unless there 
were danger, or the appearance of it, the spectacle would not be attractive 
at all. However, he believes that the direct source of the pleasure is the 
skill, elegance, and courage with which the performers overcome the apparent 
or real danger. (I am reminded of an old time circus performer who told 
me, in describing his somersaulting bicycle act, that it was a success because 
it gave the public just the right proportion of “danger and beauty; danger’s 
not enough; it must be beautiful.” Aesthetic preferences are unpredictable, 
of course). Father Pereda comments on the love of children for tales of 
dangerous adventure, and on the psychological fact that human beings are 
attracted naturally to what has the appearance of danger. And yet the 
great Scholastics and moralists never saw anything to condemn in such 
pleasure-seeking. To the objection that diversion is not sufficient reason to 
justify the exposing of human life to danger, the author replies by pointing 
to the slack-wire performers, mountain-climbers, auto races, etc., etc. And 
he believes that the bonum delectabile is important enough to justify what- 
ever danger is indirectly involved. 

I have resumed these articles somewhat at length because I think they 
treat a subject which involves several points fundamentally important 
to the moralist. Besides, they perhaps illustrate the divergence between 
Latin and Anglo-American culture, or, should I say, Latin and Anglo- 
American feeling. The points on which I should like to comment are, 
first, the morality of directly intending danger to one’s own life, and secondly, 
the notion of cruelty in relation to animals, and the “rights” of animals. 

What is danger of death? It should be conceived, I believe, as something 
existing objectively in the circumstances we call dangerous." Since it 
involves, however, mere probabilities, one is tempted to think of it as 


% On the definition of danger, see my notes in THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, III (1942), 
589-90. 
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something with a conceptual rather than an objective existence. But 
if danger of death is defined as a set of objective circumstances or facts 
which taken together include causes which will probably result in death, 
the objective character of danger is more clearly indicated. The reason 
why this concept is of any moment for the moralist is because he has to 
decide when a man may endanger his own life and when he may not. It 
is clear that one may never directly intend one’s own death; that is suicide. 
But do we not commonly say, “perinde est in moralibus facere ac exponere se 
periculo faciendi”? In other words, if it is wrong to intend one’s own death, 
is it not also wrong to intend the danger of death? I think that it is, on 
general principles. But lest this be misunderstood, the reader should 
remember that I am speaking only of such dangers as include a real proba- 
bility of the evil result. Besides, I am speaking only of the direct intent to 
endanger one’s life. There are innumerable cases in which one undertakes a 
dangerous and permissible course of action, directly intending acts that are 
accompanied by danger; e.g., one may swim out to save a drowning man, 
etc. But in these cases the thing directly intended is not the danger itself. 
That is (actively) permitted, or, if you like, indirectly intended. The 
direct intent is, for example, to swim out and make the rescue. A large 
number of the cases in which it is permissible to endanger one’s own life are 
covered by this principle of the double effect. But it seems to me that for 
clarity’s sake, for accuracy and precision, we should point out that in such 
cases one intends to endanger one’s life only indirectly, that the activity 
as dangerous is not a means to the end sought. One intends acts which are 
dangerous but not inasmuch as they are dangerous. 

In most cases of circus performers, funambulists, high-divers, bullfighters, 
etc., it is possible for the performers to avoid intending directly any real 
danger to their lives. I am sure that, generally speaking, they do not asa 
matter of fact have any such direct intent. Furthermore, the skillof the 
performers is such that whatever danger there is, is more apparent than real. 
(One must admit, however, that such occupations are correctly termed 
dangerous for actuarial purposes. If the Wallendas have any life insurance, 
they are paying a very high premium for it.) Hence the thrill of qualified 
fear that delights the spectators is not a taking of pleasure in the danger of 
death. It is like the thrill that a spectator at a drama feels when the 
murderer creeps into the miser’s study. Though we know that no real 
murder will be done, our imaginations are stronger than our intellectual 
appreciation. 

Of most of these dangerous spectacles, therefore, I believe it can be said: 
(1) that there is little real danger, i.e., real probability of death or serious 
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injury; (2) that the performers do not intend directly the dangerous element 
of their performance; (3) that they have usually sufficient reason (the need of 
making a livelihood) to permit their incurring whatever danger there is; 
and (4) that the spectators’ pleasure in the dangerous element in the per- 
formance is in the realm of make-believe. If the spectator were up on the 
high wire, it really would be dangerous; he can’t forget that, and that is why 
he is thrilled with pleasurable feelings, mixed with awe, quasi-horror, and 
delight at the skill of the performer. 

But suppose we change the case of the circus performer a little. Let us 
suppose that a trapeze artist who generally works with a full net below him, 
and occasionally falls into it, decides to increase the attractiveness of his 
performance by doing away with the net. I think such a way of acting is 
intrinsically immoral, not merely because he greatly increases the danger 
to his own life and limb, but because he directly intends the danger as a 
means of making more money. He uses the dangerous act as such, in order 
to attract the public. I think this is intrinsically indefensible. For the 
same reason I believe that a hunger strike is affective suicide. The striker 
intends the danger to his life as a means of compelling the unjust tyrant to 
change his course. 

It was from this point of view that I condemned in these notes two years 
ago the practice of training soldiers by having them crawl under live machine- 
gun fire. Hardly anyone of those I heard from agreed with my solution of 
that case. Naturally, I am not so convinced of my opinion as to insist on 
it in the face of such opposition. But it makes me believe that the question 
of directly intending danger of death requires further study. 

The most practical application of the principle occurs in the case of 
experimentation on human beings. All are agreed, of course, that in no case 
is it permissible to make a dangerous experiment on a human patient without 
his consent, or that of his legitimate guardian. It is likewise clear that the 
trial of a new procedure as a desperate expedient in order to save the life of a 
patient is permissible with his consent. 

The point of getting the patient’s consent is increasingly important, I 
believe, because of reports which occasionally reach me of grave abuses in 
this matter. In some cases, especially charity cases, patients are not pro- 
vided with a sure, well-tried, and effective remedy that is at hand, but 
instead are subjected to other treatment. The purpose of delaying the well- 
tried remedy is, not to cure this patient, but to discover experimentally what 
the effects of the new treatment will be, in the hope, of course, that a new 
discovery will benefit later generations, and that the delay in administering 
the well-tried remedy will not harm the patient toomuch. In one highly 
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respected clinic the delay caused serious harm to several patients and was 
apparently the principal contributing cause of the death of one of them. 
This sort of thing is not only immoral, but unethical from the physician’s own 
standpoint, and is illegal as well. But it is useless to proceed either at 
criminal or civil law against the practitioner. All the witnesses will be 
either physicians or other professional personnel. Even the questions of 
fact are almost entirely within the control of the persons accused. Proof 
in court is too difficult to be worth the trial. The patients in public mental 
institutions are particularly liable to mistreatment of this kind, though I 
have no current reports of abuses. These patients are often unable to give 
reasonable consent themselves, and the hospital authorities, when they ask 
permission of relatives or guardians, are sometimes not sufficiently clear 
as to the experimental nature of the proposed treatment. The permission 
seems to be asked in a formal and perfunctory way, with a view rather to 
protecting the hospital authorities legally, than to safeguarding the human 
rights of the patient. 

But is it permissible to make a dangerous experiment on a human being 
even with his consent? Here I am speaking of an experiment involving 
serious danger to life itself. The word “experiment” is perhaps not very 
apt since it often has a different connotation to the professional medical 
man. A doctor may speak of a routine blood test as an experiment. To 
the layman and to the moralist, however, the word means a procedure 
comparatively new and untried ;and as I use it here, it is restricted to seriously 
dangerous procedures. (The experiments which involve danger of sickness, 
or danger of the loss of a limb are governed by somewhat different principles; 
for to some extent one can make use of his own body and its members in the 
interests of the human family, even if the use results in bodily harm. Fr. 
Bert Cunningham’s dissertation on organic transplantation develops this 
principle well.) 

The yellow-fever experiments are a typical example. In those cases 
certain doctors and soldiers permitted themselves to be exposed to serious 
danger of death in order to find out whether mosquitos carried the deadly 
fever. Some deaths resulted, and naturally the men who volunteered were 
hailed as heroes. Their courage and unselfishness were beyond all praise. 
But did they have the right thus to expose themselves to death? I do not 
believe they did, because the nature of the experiment demanded not only 
the intent to do a dangerous thing, but the direct intent of the danger itself. 
It was only by means of the danger to the lives of the volunteers that the 


16 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, V (1944), 517. 
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doctors were able to get the knowledge they wanted. The danger itself 
was a means to the end desired, as I read the history of the case. 

It is interesting to note that when we say that the danger itself isa means, 
we are saying that it is a cause of the good result desired. And if it is 
recailed that the very notion of danger as defined above involves the objec- 
tivity of a probability, it is not surprising that the only cases in which it 
seems possible to intend as a means the use of danger as such are cases 
in which the causality is moral efficient causality. The trapeze artist uses 
danger to attract people. The danger motivates them through their 
intellectual faculties. The hunger-striker uses danger to put pressure on the 
tyrant. The medical experimenters use danger as a means to increase their 
own knowledge. In the machine-gun practice, the danger teaches the 
soldiers a lesson in a way they will never forget. All this may seem too 
finely drawn, but I offer these considerations with a view to exploring an 
elusive concept, and reducing to a consistent analysis moral solutions 
which most of us are agreed upon.”” 

Would the following be an acceptable summary? (1) It is never per- 
missible to experiment without the patient’s consent, which, however, can 
be reasonably presumed at times where minor matters are concerned.!* 
The reason is the right of the patient to the integrity of his own members, 
and the further rights he acquires either because of his contract with the 
physician, or because the physician has undertaken to care for him, not for 
future generations or the advance of science. (2) It is permissible to 
experiment with the consent of the patient, when there is no danger to life, 
even if there is danger of sickness or temporary bodily harm. The reason 
why one may expose oneself to sickness or temporary harm seems to be 
based on the common-sense idea that a man has at least that much dominion 
over his body, so long as he is acting reasonably, and not uselessly or reck- 
lessly. (3) Whether it would ever be permissible to experiment with 
permission when there is danger of a permanent injury, such as the loss of 
an eye or a leg, is doubtful. The only principle that might justify it the- 
oretically would be that of the unity of the human family and the consequent 
right we may have to make use of our members, even to destruction, for 
the sake of others. Even theoretically, I question this, and in practice 
there would hardly be a sufficient reason to justify the sacrifice of an im- 


17 Compare the question, when is it permissible to enter an occasion of sin, especially a 
mortal sin, thus endangering the life of the soul? 

18 Sometimes a patient has exaggerated fears, and has to be treated as a child. The 
mere request for permission to do anything might be distressing. In a minor matter, the 
conscientious doctor can use his common sense; for instance, he may take a few extra cc’s 
of blood for his own laboratory purposes, in the course of a routine blood test. 
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portant organ for a vague and doubtful future good. In practice it should 
not be permitted. (4) A dangerous remedy used as a desperate expedient 
for the patient’s own good and with his consent is permissible on the principle 
of the double effect. Or at least it can be said that the danger is not directly 
intended in such a case, and that there is sufficient reason to permit it. 
(5) But an experiment which is truly dangerous to life itself, the purpose of 
which is to advance scientific knowledge and benefit future humanity, 
cannot be permitted even with the consent of the patient. Neither the 
doctors nor the patient have dominion over his life. If there is some way of 
applying the principle of the double effect here, I do not know what it is. 
I think the nature of such experiments involves a direct intent to endanger 
life. And just as it is immoral to intend one’s own death directly, so it is 
immoral to intend directly the danger of death. ‘‘Perinde est in moralibus 
facere ac exponere se periculo faciendi.” 

Turning from experimentation on humans to experimentation on animals, 
we meet the problems of vivisection and animal rights. The New England 
Anti-Vivisection Society publishes a monthly magazine called Living 
Tissue.!® The objects of the Society are described thus: ““The objects of this 
Corporation are systematic, scientific research, relative to the practice of 
vivisection, its relation to science, and its effects upon those who practice it 
and upon society; to make frequent public reports; to expose and oppose 
secret or painful experiments upon living animals, lunatics, paupers or 
criminals; to urge education and legislation in pursuance of these ends; to 
issue tracts, pamphlets and other publications; . . .” 

This organization is probably representative of other antivivisection 
societies in its main purposes, but differs from them, I believe, in the type of 
publicity used. Their monthly magazine rarely shows pictures of animals 
tortured under the experimenter’s knife, nor are such horror-providing 
exhibitions made use of any longer in their window displays. Most of the 
material is descriptive of animal pets, or tells stories of friendships between 
men and animals, the devotion and bravery of dogs, etc. The president of 
the Society contributes each month an article of a humane and uplifting 
character. Although one of the objects of the organization is to oppose 
human experimentation, the principal emphasis is on animals. Even in the 
statement of purposes, animals are named first and humans second, and not 
much data is gathered about abuses in the case of human beings; attention 
is devoted largely to the abuse of animals. This is not said by way of 
criticism but is merely mentioned as a matter of fact. 

It may come as a surprise to read the strong statements from Catholic 


19 Published by the New England Anti-Vivisection Society, 6 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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sources which favor the cause of the antivivisectionists. Cardinal Gibbons 
was a vice-president of the National Anti-Vivisection Society of England, 
and connected with the cause in this country. The late Archbishop Ryan 
of Philadelphia was an honorary member of the American Anti-Vivisection 
Society. Cardinal Manning spoke at seven antivivisection meetings and 
presided at one of them. He called vivisection “a detestable practice 
without scientific result and immoral in itself” (italics added). G. K. 
Chesterton confessed: “I am a strong antivivisectionist.” Among the 
members of the New England Society there is at least one Catholic bishop. 

If I am not mistaken, there is often a tendency among medical men and 
the Catholic clergy to consider antivivisection as a sort of fad which sensible 
people have nothing to do with. Perhaps this is due to exaggerated senti- 
mentality on the part of certain antivivisectionists, and to the emotional 
and inaccurate way in which they have sometimes presented their case. 
But I believe that there really is a moral problem involved, and that there- 
fore the subject deserves more serious consideration. Most of the ground 
has been gone over before, so my comments will be summary. 

Cardinal Manning to the contrary notwithstanding, it is impossible 
logically to maintain that all painful experimentation on animals is “immoral 
in itself.” And very few would agree with the late Lord Coleridge, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, who after long study said: “I have come to the 
conclusion that control it [vivisection] you cannot ... and that vivisection 
should be absolutely prohibited.” Animals are obviously made for man, 
and even their lives are at our disposal for legitimate purposes. They are 
not killed or caught for food without inflicting pain on them. It is legitimate 
to ask the absolute antivivisectionist how he justifies the killing of animals 
for food, or to ask the antivivisectionist woman why she wears furs that have 
been gathered only at the expense of much suffering and the life itself of the 
animals. I am sure the claim that all vivisection (which is not for the good 
of the animal itself) is intrinsically immoral can find very little support in a 
rational system of ethics. 

For the Catholic moralist, the principal question is whether or not there 
are widespread abuses, i.e., the inflicting of useless and unnecessary pain on 
animals, and the further question whether legislation is the method of 
controlling such abuses, where they exist. The majority of medical men 
and scientists—the great majority, in fact—believe that at least some 
experimentation on living animals is not only useful but absolutely necessary 
for the protection of human life and health. The reason they rise up en 
masse and fight tooth and nail against antivivisection legislation is partly 
because they are afraid of that absolute prohibition favored by Lord Cole 
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ridge, at which antivivisectionists avowedly aim. Another reason may be 
that they are afraid that certain practices which they are only too ready to 
tolerate will be condemned as abuses. There is no doubt that the generality 
of scientific investigators would have a very different standard from that of 
the antivivisectionists for determining what was an abuse, what was really 
necessary suffering, etc. Their training makes them put a lower value on 
animals, and tends to make them underestimate rather than overestimate 
the evil of animal pain inflicted by human beings. My opinion from reading 
somewhat sketchily on this subject is that there are real abuses. Unneces- 
sary painful experiments are repeated merely for demonstration purposes, 
not to acquire new knowledge useful to human life and health. Anesthesia 
is neglected even when it is practicable, and laboratories are not always too 
careful about the source from which their animals come. Their methods of 
obtaining them encourage the stealing of pets. And to correct these abuses 
I see no way except to encourage carefully drawn legislation which will 
safeguard the animal from abuse, while making it possible for scientists to 
continue their necessary researches. 

The trouble is that about the only ones interested in promoting legislation 
at all are the antivivisectionists, and they are avowedly aiming at complete 
prohibition. I am afraid they will not get much of a hearing so long as they 
take this extreme position. 

Some other reasons can be adduced why antivivisectionism does not 
generally appeal to the Catholic moralist. There seems to be a feeling that 
animal lovers love animals more than children or other human beings; also, 
that if a census were taken of antivivisectionist membership it would reveal a 
large preponderance of women, a preponderance of childless women, and 
possibly an undue proportion of women childless by choice. The publicity 
given by the press to eccentric wills in favor of animals, and to the excessive 
affection spent on animal pets, also hinders the cause of the antivivi- 
sectionists. 

Another cause of distrust in Catholic circles is the recurring theme of the 
“unity of all living things.” Thomas Hardy is quoted to the effect that 
“all organic creatures are of one family.” No Catholic can subscribe to 
such dogma; it is herctica! So far as Catholic theology is concerned, the 
antivivisectionists weaken their case and fail to arouse any sympathetic 
response precisely for these reasons: they make the infliction of pain on 
animals absolutely immoral; they put their case on human and sentimental 
grounds, rather than on a rational ethical basis; and they come close to 
evolutionary theory by insisting on the unity of all living things. 

One final point on the question of cruelty to animals will bring us back to 
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the bullfighting which led us to all these thoughts. Both antivivisectionists 
and Catholic moralists are agreed that the practice of cruelty to animals— 
real cruelty, the unnecessary or excessive infliction of pain—has an evil 
moral effect on the practitioner and leads him to become hard and insensible 
even to human sufferings. The last fifteen years have taught us to what 
utter extremes of horror human beings can go in inflicting torture on their 
fellow-men. The concentration camps of the Soviets, the mass-tortures by 
the radicals during the Spanish civil war, the unspeakable atrocities com- 
mitted on a large scale by the Nazis and the Japanese, the occasional 
stories we hear about cruel treatment of the enemy by American soldiers, 
and, to top it all off, the greatest and most extensive single atrocity in the 
history of all this period, our atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki— 
all this has been more than enough to teach us how prone to cruelty the 
human animal is. For that reason I think moralists should encourage a 
movement to the extent that it aims at eliminating abusive treatment of 
animals, and should not dismiss antivivisection with undue nonchalance. 

And what about the bullfighting? I think Fr. Pereda’s articles were very 
satisfying so far as the danger of death to the performers was concerned; but, 
if there was a weak spot in the argument, it was the too ready assumption 
that the bulls do not care, and if they did, it would not matter. Ihave never 
seen a bullfight, and hence it is hard for me to estimate to what extent 
sentiments of cruelty are fostered in the spectators. I suppose Father 
Ubach, now deceased, who wrote in the twenties and thirties, never saw a 
boxing match. He apparently thought the gloves were weapons; for he 
was firmly convinced that a prizefight was a duel, which is generally defined 
as a contest between armed men; hence he would consider the participants 
and spectators all subject to the excommunication of the Code. I think 
he would have made a stronger case, so far as cruelty is concerned, if he 
pointed at some of our American professional wrestling matches. At these 
matches the agony of the wrestlers may be for the most part simulated, but 
the simulated sufferings are presented for the delight of the audience. I 
believe it is much harder to justify this kind of make-believe than the 
pleasure the spectators take in watching a skilled circus performer put on his 
death-defying feat. 

Without passing any moral judgment on bullfights, I should like these 
remarks to serve the purpose of calling the attention of moralists to the 
importance of combatting cruelty everywhere, whether to men or to animals, 
in order to safeguard man against his natural tendency to take pleasure in the 
sufferings of others. 

Let me go on to comment on several matters connected with the virtue of 
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justice. First, there is the question of the right of a dead man to his reputa- 
tion, even though he no longer derives any benefit from a good reputation. 
(His friends and relatives do, perhaps.) That is one of the points in the 
treatise De Justitia which is taught by everyone, so far as I know, but is not 
lucidly clear to everyone who teachesit. Another such point is the right of a 
secret sinner to his public good name. It is easy enough to see that the 
virtue of charity (the highest and most universally obligatory of the virtues) 
requires that I should not reveal a man’s secret sins to his detriment without 
having a very grave reason to do so. But our teaching goes farther than 
this. We say that I violate commutative justice if I reveal such sins, and 
must make restitution, as one who has stolen something. In this case, the 
thing stolen is a good public reputation which the owner does not really 
deserve. Where is the right to a good name in these cases? The fact that a 
man is good gives him a right to a good reputation. But when the fact is 
otherwise, what title founds the right to a good opinion which is falsely 
entertained? 

A man’s public actions do not seem to be a sufficient title; for these, if 
they are good, are a good reason why men should think well of these parti- 
cular actions, and think well of the man inasmuch as he is their author. 
But they do not seem to do more than this. The need of a man for a good 
name in order to reach his last end, etc., certainly shows that a man ought to 
keep his good name so long as his sins are not public. But how does this 
need become the foundation of a right in commutative justice? Is not this 
need satisfied by the obligations of legal justice and of charity, which make 
it obligatory on us to protect his reputation, especially when we consider 
that, once the secret has been given away, there is almost no means of making 
restitution, at least in practice. And the mere fact that he is in possession 
of a good name to begin with and does not lose it by the commission of 
secret crimes, does not seem to be a very strong argument in favor of his 
right; for mere possession does not found rights, but possession along with a 
legitimate title. And it is hard to find the title to a false reputation.” 
It remains true, however, that in spite of these speculative difficulties the 
common doctrine is so firmly established that in practice it would take a 
good deal more than this kind of “sniping” to dislodge it. 

Father J. McCarthy discusses another problem-child of the treatise 
De Justitia in answering a question about the obligation of a possessor in 
bad faith to make restitution to the poor when he cannot discover the true 


20 For the general principles, see P. Lumbreras, O.P., “De Jure ad Famam,” Angelicum, 
XVI (1938), 88-91. 
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owner of the goods." He sums up his reply: “It is the almost unanimous 
opinion of moral theologians that the possessor in bad faith is bound to make 
restitution of his ill-gotten gains to the extent possible, even when the real 
owner is unknown. The contrary view proposed by Wouters is neither 
extrinsically nor intrinsically probable. In point of fact, Salsmans... 
does not put forward the unusual view of Wouters. Even if he did, the 
conclusions just given would stand. In our opinion the obligatio possessoris 
malae fidei se spoliandi is of natural law. The destination of the ill-gotten 
gains of which the possessor is deprived is a matter for positive determina- 
tion when the owner is unknown. Custom seems to have determined that 
they go to the poor or to pious causes.” 

A religious institute is a pious cause. And according to canon law the 
salaries of professed religious who are teachers or are otherwise gainfully 
employed are acquired by the institute, not by the religious. The question 
arises, therefore, whether such salaries are subject to income tax, since they 
are paid in the name of the individual religious and not in the name of the 
institute. The question has arisen, not in Russia, however, but in Ireland 
and in the United States. It is the opinion of Fr. McCarthy that there is no 
obligation in conscience for a professed religious to pay any income tax on 
such salaries, or even to make a return. (Of course, the case of religious who 
still own property and receive income from it is quite different.) In the 
United States, the Treasury Department recognizes the fact that the salaries 
of professed religious are acquired for their institute and hence it is not 
lawful for the employers of religious to withhold a percentage of their 
salary for income tax purposes. 

If a religious were living under an unfriendly regime and were required to 
make a tax return, could she swear to a statement that she received no 
salary? In some countries, the statements must be made under oath; in 
others, they are made “subject to penalties for perjury,” but no oath is 
required. In the United States, when an oath is required, it is generally 
left to the conscience and religious convictions of the individual to decide 
whether he shall “swear” or “solemnly affirm.” This was a concession to 
the Quakers. I do not believe it would be a lie for a professional religious 
to say she received no salary. And she could sweartoherstatement. But 
whether, under an unfriendly regime, this would be the end of her income is 
another question. Practically, she would have to pay the tax in order to 
continue to receive any salary. 


%t J. McCarthy, “Restitution of Goods by Possessor in Bad Faith,” Irish Ecclesiastical 


Record, LXIV (1944), 338. 
® J. McCarthy, “Payment of Income Tax by Professed Religious Teachers,” sbid., 392. 
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Incidentally, is it permissible for a Catholic to choose the alternative 
granted by our laws, and “solemnly affirm” instead of swearing, when 
called as a witness in court, or when making out income tax returns, etc.? 
His reason for doing so would be obvious. He would intend to lie—a lie 
that would be only venially sinful—but would want to avoid the mortal sin 
of perjury. Would the “solemn affirmation” coming from a Catholic be 
the equivalent of a fictitious oath? In practice, I would strongly advise 
against all such evasions. The world has been brought to ruin by a lack of 
respect for common honesty in dealings between nation and nation, man 
and man. The truth is the most sacred thing there is to protect. Anything 
that breaks down respect for the truth will react eventually on the happiness 
of all men. It is hard on conscientious people, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic, to live up to a code of truthfulness which demands financial 
sacrifices, when others, thinking lightly or not at all of the solemn character 
of an oath, invoke the name of God to confirm a lie without scruple. But 
the cause of morality will not be served by encouraging the harassed faithful 
to resort to subterfuge or questionable reticences and reservations when 
they are called on by government to swear or affirm. How far they can go 
without certainly incurring mortal guilt on an individual occasion is another 
matter. 

A lie is so obviously immoral that most Catholic moralists and practically 
all Catholic ethicians in modern times have condemned it as intrinsically 
immoral. However, there is a statement from a high authority, Innocent 
III, which suggests that, as God permitted the patriarchs to have more than 
one wife, so He permitted a lie in the case of Jacob. De Lugo discussed 
this decretal at some length and tried to show that it did not mean what it 
apparently says; but he was not altogether successful. Whether it has been 
discussed in modern times, I do not know. The difficulty with admitting 
that God permitted a lie, i.e., allowed it in such a way that no sin was 
committed, is that, if God can permit others to lie, then perhaps He can lie 
Himself, and that would be the end of divine revelation and our faith in it. 

Father Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., discusses “dishonesty and graft” in 
the American Ecclesiastical Review.* He states flatly that “the clergy of 


*3 Innocent III wrote: “Nec ulli inquam licuit insimul plures uxores habere, nisi cui 
fuit divina revelatione concessum, quae mos quandoque, interdum etiam fas esse censetur, 
per quam sicut Jacob a mendacio, Israelitae a furto, et Samson ab homicidio, sic et Patri- 
archae et alii viri iusti, qui plures leguntur simul habuisse uxores, ab adulterio excusantur” 


(DB, 408). 
™“F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., “Dishonesty and Graft,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 


CXII (1945), 1-11. 
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our own church, if they view the matter honestly, must admit that as a 
group they are not taking a sufficiently definite and outspoken stand on 
dishonesty in civil office.” He treats of graft from the viewpoint of legal 
and distributive justice in this article, and in a later article he takes up 
“Graft and Commutative Justice.” As to the problem which presents 
itself to the confessor when a holder of public office presents himself: “The 
confessor of one who is vested with civil authority should deem it his duty to 
question this individual about his public conduct, if there is some reason to 
suspect that he is addicted to dishonest practices. This rule must be 
followed, even in the event that the penitent makes no reference to such 
misconduct. For, according to St. Alphonsus, the confessor of those in 
public stations must ordinarily admonish them about their duties even when 
they are invincibly ignorant of these obligations, because neglect of duty on 
the part of such persons is very harmful to the common good. The applica- 
tion of this rule is certainly called for in the case of a Catholic official who 
receives the sacraments regularly and yet gives every indication of being 
involved in dishonest practices.” 

One recalls the strong language used by St. Francis Xavier in instructing 
the missionaries he sent out from Goa. He was thinking of graft both in 
public life and in the business world, and he told his missionaries that the 
first thing they should do was to become acquainted with the procedures and 
the tricks of business transactions, so that they could question their penitents 
closely and discover if they were dishonest—and this, even if the penitent 
made no mention of the sin of theft. It was not enough, he said, merely to 
ask: “Were you guilty of theft?”; for the answer from these persons with 
blunted consciences would always be “No.” It was necessary to ask in a 
detailed way about the manner in which they did business.* To apply. 
such a rule nowadays would certainly be a difficult and delicate task. But 
the consciences of men in public life and in business need to be educated to 
the sinfulness of many common practices. It may be difficult to do this in 
the confessional, but it will surely be impossible for the priest to do it on the 
golf course, especially if he is the recipient of the grafter’s benefactions. 
Possibly, to the categories of business and political graft there should be 
added another—ecclesiastical graft. If there is a blunting of conscience 
even on the part of those who should be the leaders of the flock, we can 
expect the usual consequences of the blind leading the blind. 

Not everyone will agree that a public official—e.g., a police officer who takes 
a bribe to let off a traffic-law violator—is bound to restore the ill-gotten 


% “Graft and Commutative Justice,” ibid., 161-71. 
Cf. Joaquin Azpiazu, S.J., La Moral del hombre de negocios (Madrid: Editorial 
Razén y Fe, 1945), who treats at length (701 pp.) the morality of business transactions. 
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gains either to the violator or to the public treasury. Many would hold 
that such an official violates commutative justice against the state to the 
extent that he has neglected to do the duty for which he is paid; but the 
amount of the bribe is not the measure of his dereliction of duty, and the 
transaction can be governed by principles for a contractus turpis. Fr. 
Connell is more lenient with the person who gives money to a dishonest 
public official in order to get a position, provided it is a real case of extortion.” 
One should remember here, however, that the laws generally forbid such 
transactions and make them criminal for both parties. 

It is well to note, as Fr. Connell does, that the transactions which we 
commonly call graft sometimes do not amount to sins against commutative 
justice. It may be for this reason that people have an easy conscience in 
many of these matters. Since they are not stealing, they feel no qualms. 
But I am convinced that a very large proportion of the graft that goes on 
does involve commutative justice, and that only by constant preaching and 
exhortation will lay people and priests be brought to a sharp realization of 
the evil. Many a Catholic conscience needs a jolt. 

In instructing people about graft it is necessary to define it, or at least 
describe it. The definition is difficult to construct. But if one goes through 
a long list of all the transactions to which the term is commonly applied, he 
will come across three elements that recur again and again. They are, first, 
secrecy; secondly, violation of trust; and thirdly, easy money. When all 
these elements are found in a transaction, one can be pretty sure that he is 
dealing with graft, though the absence of any one of them does not imme- 
diately indicate that no graft is involved. 

First, secrecy. There is always something covert and underhanded in a 
grafting transaction, whether in business or politics. It is done on the sly. 
It is given a euphemistic name—a “contribution to the campaign fund,” a 
“little present for the family,” etc. Even in those forms of graft which do 
not involve commutative justice, the element of secrecy is almost invariably 
present. And this fact alone should raise the suspicions of the person who is 
tempted to participate. 

Secondly, violation of trust. Whether the person concerned is a business 
man or a man holding public office (civil or ecclesiastical), the term graft is 
generally applied only to transactions that involve a betrayal of trust or 
confidence. A public official is the servant of the people and is obliged to 
administer his office for their benefit. When he abuses his position of 
authority to benefit himself at their expense, he violates a trust. In busi- 
ness, too, the directors of a corporation, who enrich themselves at the 


27 F, J. Connell, C.SS.R., “A Problem in Graft,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXII 
(1945), 472-73. 
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expense of the stockholders, violate a trust that has been reposed in them. 
And even the buyer who demands a bonus from those he patronizes is 
violating the trust which his employer places in him. The relation of 
employer to employe is one of confidence. The practice of demanding a 
bonus raises prices against the employer in the long run, and leads to other 
business dishonesty. 

Thirdly, easy money. This means getting something for nothing, or 
something for very little. 

The priest who is presented with the problem of deciding whether a given 
transaction is graft or not should apply this threefold test. If all three 
elements are present, he can be almost sure that graft is present, and that 
there is something sinful about the transaction. Of course, he still has to 
judge what kind of sin it is (whether against charity, or justice, and what 
kind of justice), and how serious the sin is, and whether an obligation to make 
restitution is involved. 

In making this latter decision he may be aided by a consideration of the 
three degrees of graft, namely, the gift, the bribe, and the hold-up. Briefly, 
by a gift I mean something that is freely and spontaneously offered without 
any agreement to do what is evil and without any hope of recompense, at 
least in the near future. This type of graft will not involve commutative 
justice. A bribe means a contract in which both parties freely agree, one 
agreeing to pay money, the other agreeing to neglect his duty or do some 
other dishonest act. As between the parties to this contract, no com- 
mutative injustice need be involved; it can be simply a contractus turpis. 
By a hold-up I mean extortion. The typical case is that of the public 
official who will not appoint a schoolteacher, or will not grant a license, 
etc., unless the other party, who is at his mercy, pays him a private bonus 
to do what he is supposed to do anyway. There is no contract here; one 
party is forced by fear or necessity to an agreement to which he would 
never consent, if he could help it. It is plain extortion. It is the worst 
kind of graft and some of its forms cry to heaven for vengeance. Obviously 
it involves a commutative injustice against the unwilling party to the 
transaction. 

The consideration of the “‘three elements of graft” and the “three degrees 
of graft” may help in the detection of grafting transactions and the classi- 
fication of the kind and amount of guilt involved. 


Gregorian University Joun C. Forp, S.J. 


Note.—The preparation of these “Notes” was first hurried, and then interrupted, 
by Fr. Ford’s departure to assume the post of professor of moral theology at the Gregorian 
University, Rome.—Eb1Tor. 
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THE QUESTION OF ANGLICAN ORDERS: LETTERS TO A LAYMAN. By 
Dom Gregory Dix. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1944. Pp. 93. 4/6. 

With no prospects for union with the East or with Rome, Anglicanism is 
turning her attention to Protestantism. In the United States, plans for 
uniting the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians are far advanced. Abroad, 
the Church of England is preparing to take unto herself not only the Presby- 
terians but the Congregationalists and the Wesleyans. The plan, known as 
the South India Scheme, will first be tried in South India, Burma, and Cey- 
lon, and thereafter encouraged in other parts of the British Empire. To 
many Anglicans this is all as it should be. Protestantism was, after all, the 
Church of England’s first love, and there is no longer any reason for post- 
poning the nuptials. Anglo-Catholics, naturally enough, regard the coming 
nuptials as an unholy alliance, an apostasy on the part of Anglicans from 
their Catholic faith and traditions, an implicit admission that Leo XIII was 
right, after all, in dubbing the Church of England a Protestant sect, with 
bishops and priests masquerading under old titles but, in reality, nothing 
more than “ministers of the word.” 

Should union come, many an Anglo-Catholic will find that there is no 
longer any room for him in the Church of England thus revolutionized. 
And it is to the Anglo-Catholic layman who is already contemplating ‘“‘going 
over” to Rome that Gregory Dix addresses himself in Letters to a Layman. 
To forestall any such hasty decision, Dom Gregory, monk of Nashdom Abbey 
and spiritual father to the layman, counsels prayer, penitence, and even 
devotion to our Lady. To forestall the need of any decision at all, Gregory 
Dix, patristic scholar and Church historian—witness his editing of the A pos- 
tolic Tradition of Hippolytus—defends on historical grounds the Catholic 
faith of the Church of England and the validity of her orders. 

With complete candor, the author admits that his is an “‘advocate’s case— 
a case for one side.” His love for the Church of England, for what she was 
and toa certain extent for what she is—although his loyalty is conditioned by 
what she will be, should union come—is too passionate, too intertwined with 
the best things in his life, to expect complete impartiality. Such candor will 
not altogether excuse the glaring inaccuracies and half-truths that appear 
in our “‘advocate’s case”’; it will, however, confirm the belief that it is not bit- 
terness towards Rome, but love of Canterbury that has made him blind. 

The defense is prefaced by a particularly brilliant analysis of the central 
dogma of sixteenth-century Protestantism, “‘justification by faith alone.” 
It is Dix’s contention that the Church of England, when given the opportu- 
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nity to express itself on the watchword that was dividing Europe into two 
rival camps, did so unmistakably. ‘What it said about ‘justification’ is 
itself orthodox (though hesitatingly phrased) and much of it is an anticipa- 
tion of what the Council of Trent had to say on the matter. On the most 
obvious practical application of this doctrine, the part of the Sacraments in 
the life of Grace, the Anglican stand was entirely decisive, when it was taken. 
Article XXV of the XX XIX Articles defined Sacraments as ‘not only badges 
or tokens of Christian men’s profession; but rather . . . effectual signs of grace’ 
—4.e., signs which cause the grace which they signify ...a statement no 
Protestant could have made” (p. 30). What Dix fails to note is that the 
section of Article XXV quoted by him was taken ad litteram from a document 
entitled: “A Declaration of Doctrine Offered and Exhibited by the Protes- 
tants to the Queen at the First Coming Over of Them” (cf. E. C. Messenger, 
The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood, 11, 277 f.). Nor does Dix in- 
form the layman that Article XI of the same XX XIX Articles refers to the 
Protestant doctrine of “‘justification by faith alone”’ as most salutary: “Sola 
fide nos justificari doctrina est saluberrima,” surely a statement no Catholic 
could have made, and hardly an anticipation of the teaching of the Council 
of Trent. 

With the presumption thus created that the Church of England decisively 
repudiated the whole reform movement, the ground is prepared for an ex 
professo treatment of Anglican Orders. The defense begins with an attack 
on the Bull, Apostolicae Curae, in which Leo XIII repudiated Anglican Or- 
ders. According to Dix, Leo demanded that the form of the priesthood 
should express both the order that is being conferred and the grace of the 
priesthood, which principally consists in the power to consecrate and to offer 
the Body and Blood of our Lord in the Sacrifice of the Mass. This twofold 
condition for a valid form is applied by Dix to the ordination rites of the early 
Church and is found too demanding. His conclusion rings like a challenge: 
“Tf historical evidence has any bearing on the matter at all, then one thing is 
clear beyond dispute. If the conditions laid down for a valid ‘Form’ of 
Ordination to the Priesthood in A postolicae Curae are indeed a necessity sine 
qua non, then there are now no valid orders anywhere in Catholic Christen- 
dom; for all the known forms for the first six centuries and more were as 
defective in this respect as the Edwardian Ordinal which A postolicae Curae 
condemned” (p. 57 f.). The argument is impressive, so impressive, in fact, 
that the layman expresses surprise that Leo and his advisers could have been 
sO ignorant ot the early rites of the Latin Church (p. 58). Assuredly, the 
argvment evokes surprise, but the wonder is that Gregory Dix, a competent 
Latinist and a careful scholar, shou!d so misrepresent the document he at- 
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tacks. _ The text of Apostolicae Curae is clear enough. The Anglican rites of 
ordination ‘“‘minime significant definite ordinem sacerdotii vel ejus gratiam et 
potestatem. . .’’ (italics ours); and, we might add, there is no rite of the early 
Church adduced by Dix which fails to mention either the order that is being 
conferred or the grace and the power of the priesthood. 

With the presumption now created that Leo XIII and his advisers were 
incompetent to determine the requisites for a valid form of orders, Dix con- 
siders the intention as expressed in the Edwardian Ordinal. It is the Roman 
contention that Cranmer and his associates changed the significance of the 
rite by excluding from it all reference to sacrifice, which alone gives signifi- 
cance to the Catholic Priesthood; that, by so doing, they made it clear that 
the rite was introduced to make “ministers of the word,” in the Protestant 
sense, and not Catholic priests. Dix will admit that Cranmer, personally, 
may have entertained heretical notions on the nature of the Christian minis- 
try, but he assures his layman: “The Church of England never committed 
itself in any way to his interpretation of the rites he had compiled and which 
the State compelled the Church to use. ... All that matters, theologically 
speaking, is the intention of the Church of England in using the rites he 
compiled and their adequacy in themselves for the fulfillment of that inten- 
tion. Put in another way: Is the Anglican rite of Ordination viewed simply 
asa rite, a possible Catholic Ordination rite? And what was and is the mean- 
ing which the Church of England officially has given and gives to that rite?” 
(p. 83). 

It is needless to discuss here the anti-Erastian views of Gregory Dix; 
suffice it to note that Edward VI was recognized as the spiritual head of the 
Church of England. If the Oath of Supremacy meant anything, it meant at 
least this much. But to return to the two questions which are, theologically 
speaking, alone relevant; actually they form but one question. After all, it 
is impossible to dissociate the meaning of a rite from the rite itself. The 
sacraments are signs, and unless the sign convey a definite meaning the rite 
itself is either ambiguous or meaningless. When, in the early Church, refer- 
ence was made in the rite of orders to the office of priest, there could have 
been no doubt as to the meaning of the term. A priest was one who offered 
sacrifice; priesthood and sacrifice were correlative terms. At the time 
Cranmer compiled his rites, the term priest had an altogether different mean- 
ing on the lips of Protestants. The point for Dix to prove is that the term, 
which, he insists, is used nine times in Cranmer’s rite taken as a whole, did 
not have a heterodox significance on the lips of Anglicans. True, the word 
priest was retained in the Edwardian Ordinal, but no less an authority than 
Richard Hooker had the good sense to realize that the word had undergone 
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a change of meaning: “‘As for the people, when they hear the name it draweth 
their minds no more to any cogitation of sacrifice than the name of a senator 
or of an alderman causeth them to think upon old age.’”’ To Hooker, per- 
sonally, the term presbyter would have been preferable to that of priest, since 
“sacrifice is now no part of the Church ministry” (cf. Messenger, op. cit., II, 
349 f.). Again, Whitgift, the champion of the High Church party, and soon 
to be elevated to the see of Canterbury, had no difficulty in assuring Cart- 
wright, leader of the Puritan faction, that the name priest is not important, 
as long as they are agreed as to its significance: ‘‘I am not greatly delighted 
with the name, nor so desirous to maintain it. As heretofore use hath made 
it to be taken for a sacrificer, so will use now alter the signification, and make 
it to be taken for a minister of the gospel. But it were mere vanity to con- 
tend for the name when we agree on the thing.”’ (Cited by Maurice Béve- 
not, S.J., ““The Catholicism of Richard Hooker,” The Hibbert Journai, XLI 
[October, 1942], 73 f.). 

It might be objected that Hooker and Whitgift, like Cranmer before them, 
are witnesses only to their own personal views and not to the official teaching 
of the Church of England. The suspicion, however, is at least warranted 
that these heterodox views were actually nurtured by the Church of England 
herself. And this brings us to the second question proposed by Dix: ‘“‘What 
was and is the meaning which the Church of England has given and gives to 
the Anglican rite of Ordination?’”’ Actually, Dix never answers this ques- 
tion. The closest he comes to a definite answer is the unsupported statement 
that ‘‘there is nothing whatever in Anglican formularies which is incompat- 
ible with the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice as it had been taught, e.g., 
by St. Thomas Aquinas” (p. 85). We have already seen the somewhat de- 
vious way in which Dix attempted to equate the teaching of the XX XIX 
Articles and the Anglican Catechism on “‘justification’”’ with the teaching of 
Trent. The implication is that the same might be done for Anglican teach- 
ing on the Eucharistic Sacrifice. This time, however, Dix does not even 
attempt such an equation. And the reason is obvious. The XXXIX 
Articles and the Anglican Catechism decisively repudiate the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, which alone gives significance to the priesthood of the New Law. 

“The Declaration of Returned Protestants” was content to refer to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass as “forged fables and dangerous deceits” (cf. Messen- 
ger, op. cit., II, 291). This was in the year 1559. Three years later, the 
Council of Trent anathematized anyone who would dare to refer to the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass as “blasphemous.”’ Early in the following year, 1563, the 
wording of the Protestant Declaration was changed in Article XXX of the 
XXXIX Articles so as to read: “‘The Sacrifices of Masses are blasphemous 
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fables and dangerous deceits” (italics ours). And yet Dix assures us, or 
better the layman, that these harsh references to the Sacrifice of the Mass 
were not directed against the Mass as such, but against certain exaggerated 
notions of the Mass held by certain medieval theologians (p. 85). We sub- 
mit, therefore, the following bit of teaching from the Anglican Catechism of 
1570. Presumably, we shall find here a more enlightened concept of the 
Mass from the Anglican point of view. 

We might note in advance that this catechism is no ordinary catechism; it 
was composed at the express command of those assembled at the Convoca- 
tion of 1563, and was destined to be “the one perfect Catechism for the 
bringing up of the youth in godliness, in the schools of the realm” (cf. 
Messenger, op. cit., II, 303). Referring to the Lord’s Supper, which had by 
this time replaced the Mass in the Anglican Prayer Book, the Master re- 
marks: “Of this that thou hast said of the Lord’s Supper, meseems I may 
gather that the same was not ordained to this end, that Christ’s Body should 
be offered in sacrifice to God the Father for sins.” To which the Pupil is 
taught to reply: ‘‘It is not so offered. For He, when He did institute His 
Supper, commands us to eat His body, not to offer it.””. Thus, the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is reduced in Anglican theology to a simple communion service, 
with the priest nothing more than a minister of the sacrament; and the 
attempts of present day Anglo-Catholics to interpret their own official teach- 
ing in an orthodox sense would have merited only the disdain of the Eliza- 
bethan schoolboy, who, thanks to his “‘perfect”’ Catechism, was a much more 
competent witness to the heterodoxy of the Church of England than is Dix 
to its orthodoxy. 

We can understand, although Dix refuses to believe it, the “desperate un- 
happiness” that only an Anglican can feel when he contemplates the prospect 
of apostasy on the part of his own Church. That unhappiness will be even 
deeper should Dix realize that the apostasy actually took place four centuries 
ago. And yet it may be an unhappiness that is redemptive. At present 
Gregory Dix, like Newman before him, is involved in the all but hopeless task 
of winning back to orthodoxy an errant Church. Letters to a Layman is not 
so much a defense of Anglican Orders as it is an impassioned plea that official 
Anglicanism recognize, in the image that he has so laboriously drawn, its 
true self. A century ago, the Church of England glanced at a similar por- 
trait drawn by the great Tractarian, Newman, and turned away in disdain 
from the impertinent caricature she saw of herself. Nor will official An- 
glicans regard the image drawn by Dix any differently today. 


Woodstock College Paut F, PAtmer, S.J. 
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Wuat Is CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE? By Arthur Tarleton Macmillan. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1944. Pp. xi + 146. $2.00. 

The subtitle of this book tells us that it is “an examination of the pres- 
ent teaching and practice of the Church of England, in relation to the 
teaching of the Universal Church; with suggestions for the revision of her 
law by the Church of England.” Basing his concept of the Universal 
Church upon the “branch” theory, the author considers it to be com- 
prised of the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. 

Three introductory chapters give the reader.a brief survey of marriage 
among primitive races, among the ancient Jews, and in ancient Rome. 
Chapters IV to VII present the teaching and iaw of the Universal Church 
(the three branches) from the earliest times to the present. Chapter VIII 
gives the present position under the English law, and Chapter IX sum- 
marizes the present position of the Church of England and offers some sug- 
gestions for reform. 

At the time of the Reformation, efforts were made by some English 
churchmen to introduce the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum from the 
continent. This collection of canons replaced the common law of the 
Church among the Reformers and allowed divorce for a variety of reasons, 
with right of re-marriage to the innocent spouse only. However, the 
Reformatio never became law in England, nor was it acted upon by the 
Church of England. The old Church law remained in force, and the Church 
courts continued to exercise exclusive jurisdiction in matrimonial cases 
until 1857. 

As regards the formalities of marriage, the old law recognized the validity 
of clandestine marriages up to 1754. From that year to 1836 all marriages, 
except those of Jews and Quakers, had to be celetrated in church. As a 
result of the Marriage Act of 1836, secular marriage in a register office 
became lawful, and the Church of England seems to have accepted this and 
to treat all marriages, however and wherever celebrated, which are valid 
by the law of the land as valid by her law. 

In 1857 the Matrimonial Causes Act first set up the Divorce Court, now 
known as the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High Court, 
and transferred to that court the jurisdiction of the Church courts in matri- 
monial suits. But section 22 of the Act provided that the court “should 
proceed and act and give relief on principles and rules which in the opinion 
of the said Court shall be as nearly as may be comformable to the principles 
and rules on which the Ecclesiastical Courts have heretofore acted and given 
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relief.” The grounds, therefore, on which a decree of nullity could be 
granted were, for the next eighty years, precisely those grounds on which 
the old Ecclesiastical Courts granted divorces a vinculo (decrees of nullity). 

The Act of 1857, however, also created a new jurisdiction, to dissolve a 
valid marriage, with right of re-marriage, because of adultery; it entitled a 
parish priest to refuse to solemnize the re-marriage of the guilty party 
only. This was directly contrary to canon 107 of the Church of England 
which explicitly forbids re-marriage after divorce during the lifetime of the 
parties. 

In 1937 the Matrimonial Causes Act altered the law by extending the 
grounds of divorce to desertion, cruelty, incurable insanity, presumed 
death, rape, sodomy, and bestiality. At the same time it freed the clergy 
of the Church of England from any obligation ‘to solemnize the marriage 
of any person whose former marriage had been dissolved on any ground and 
whose former husband or wife is still living, or to permit the marriage of 
such person to be solemnized in the Church or Chapel of which he is the 
minister.” 

The author’s suggestions for a thorough revision of the law, teaching, 
and practice of the Church of England in regard to marriage, to be binding 
on the members of that Church only, may be summed up in the following 
points: (1) the re-establishment of the impediment of disparity of cult, 
which seems to have disappeared through inanition; (2) a revision of the 
impediments of consanguinity and affinity; (3) the establishment of a 
formality requiring a church marriage for validity; (4) the establishment 
of a Church tribunal to try cases in which the nullity of a marriage is al- 
leged because of some diriment impediment. 

One blemish mars this well-written work. When speaking of the Roman 
Catholic law regarding marriage consent, the author makes the following 
statement: ‘‘Also some very odd-seeming decisions have often raised sus- 
picions in the minds of non-Roman Catholics that in effect dissolution 
under the guise of nullity is being granted. Whether or to what extent 
these suspicions are justified we are not in a position to judge” (p. 83). No 
references are given to specific cases, nor are any persons having such sus- 
picions referred to. An insidious suspicion is suggested to the reader 
without giving him the opportunity to verify it by examining the facts. 
For the rest, the author has given a brief but satisfactory statement of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine and law regarding marriage. 


St. Mary’s College Apam C. ELLIs, S. J. 
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THE SHAPE OF THE LiTuRGY. By Dom Gregory Dix. Westminster: 


Dacre Press, 1945. Pp. xix + 764. 4s. 

The author of this book is an Anglican, a Cowley Father of Nashdom 
Abbey, Burnham, England. The book itself is an amplification and re- 
casting of a paper given before the General Chapter of the Cowley Fathers 
in 1941—the fruit of fourteen months’ writing and fourteen years of study 
and research. This background explains the author’s preoccupation with 
special problems of the liturgy of the Anglican church; his constant refer- 
ence to these problems may prvve annoying and distracting to some read- 
ers. However, the book was written specifically for Anglicans, and we 
must accept it as it is. Dom Dix does not pretend to have produced a 
manual of liturgy or even a scientific study of the liturgy; a complete his- 
tory of the eucharistic rite is not yet possible, given the present state of 
research in this field. Despite the author’s modest pretensions, this re- 
viewer is inclined to think that Dom Dix has given us the most compre- 
hensive study in English on the origin and development of Christian worship 
during the first eight centuries. We may not always agree with his con- 
clusions, but we must recognize the sincerity of his scholarship and the 
general soundness of his methods. 

Of the seventeen chapters in this book, eleven deal directly or indirectly 
with the Eucharist in the first four centuries; three with the period from 400 
to 1600; one with the “reformed” liturgies, particularly the Anglican; and 
two, the first and the last, with some general notions on the liturgy and the 
study of the liturgy. This may seem a disproportionate emphasis on the 
early ages, but a man writes best of what he knows the most, and Dom 
Dix does know the literature of the ancient Church. He is a great admirer 
of Edmund Bishop and holds firmly to the dictum of that scholar that the 
history of the liturgy, or for that matter, of any institution, cannot be under- 
stood if separated from the general history of the age which formed it. 
What gives this book its vitality is the author’s ability to paint the picture 
of the background to the liturgy. We venture to state that the finest 
chapter in the work is one entitled: “The Sanctification of the Time.” 
Here, Dom Dix endeavors to delineate the real motive forces that underlie 
the liturgical changes of the fourth century. He stresses in particular the 
influence of monasticism on the Church of that day and the rdéle played by 
the eucharistic liturgy in christianizing the thought and practice of the 
people. Few finer pages in Church history have been written than these of 
Dom Dix in which he describes the action of the Church in the semi-pagan 
world of the fourth century. 

The basic thesis of this book is that the Eucharist has had from apostolic 
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times a standard shape or outline. Every document from the fourth 
century back to the end of the first testifies to the existence of this classical 
shape, a “four-action” shape consisting of: (a) the offertory—the taking of 
bread and wine; (b) the prayer with its preliminary dialogue of invitation; 
(c) the fraction—the breaking of bread; (d) the communion. This is the 
Eucharist. This is the apostolic tradition of “doing this in anamnesis of 
Me” that goes back to the last supper, and this tradition antedates even 
the written accounts of that event given us by the evangelists and St 
Paul. Accompanying this eucharistic action there was generally the 
synaxis, though the two could be, and frequently were, separated in the 
pre-Nicene church. This synaxis—a series of readings, chants, and prayers 
—was simply a continuation of the Jewish synagogue service; allowing for 
some development, we see it best preserved in the first part of the Roman 
Catholic Good Friday service. 

In discussing the problems of the institution of the Eucharist, Dom 
Dix follows the Johannine chronology of the passion. The last supper 
would not, then, be the Paschal meal of that year but the evening meal 
twenty-four hours before the actual Passover—probably a chabiirah (fellow- 
ship) supper. What was new in that meal was the meaning given by Our 
Lord to “the breaking and eating of the bread” and “the taking and drink- 
ing the cup” with the command, “Do this for the re-calling of Me.” It was 
in carrying out that command and in repeating what Our Lord did with the 
“bread” and the “cup” that the apostles established the eucharistic tra- 
dition. It may well be that the Church, particularly in Jewish circles, con- 
tinued for some time to celebrate the Eucharist within the cadre of the 
chabirah meal, but it is quite probable that by the year 100 the two are 
separated. The Eucharist has become standardized in its ‘“four-action” 
shape; the chab@rah meal becomes the christian agape or Lord’s Supper. 

In this part of his work, Dom Dix is reacting vigorously against the con- 
clusions of the “liberal’’ school and holding generally to traditional views. 
But in following Oesterley,’ who holds that the last supper was a chabdrah 
repast, and not the Paschal meal, our author is taking a definite position on a 
disputed question that is far from settled. We can only regret that he has 
failed to state the other point of view; we should like to see some evidence 
that he knew, and gave serious consideration to, the excellent monograph 
on the origins of the Eucharist by Dr. Werner Goossens.” 

The traditional outline or shape of the eucharistic rite is always and 


1W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of Christian Liturgy (Oxford, 1925), 


pp. 156-93. 
2? Werner Goossens, Les origines de l’eucharistie, sacrement et sacrifice (Paris, 1931). 
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everywhere the same; is the same true of the eucharistic prayer which states 
the meaning of the rite? After examining the local traditions of Rome, 
Egypt, and Syria, Dom Dix concludes that “diversity of form and a funda- 
mental identity of meaning seem to have the marks of the old local tradi- 
tion everywhere.” He believes, however, that there are indications in the 
second century of two distinct strata in the prayer. “There are traces of 
an original stage when the prayer consisted simply of a naming of God 
followed by a series of thanksgivings....A second stratum appears to 
arise out of the reference to the last supper (which may or may not have 
formed the last member of the original series of thanksgivings in the first 
stratum). This second stratum states the meaning of what is done in the 
celebration of the eucharist, and relates the present eucharistic action of 
the church to what was done at the last supper” (pp. 231-232). Dom 
Dix admits the possibility that the primitive prayer may not have con- 
tained the account of the institution; the evidence he adduces for this is 
indeed, as he says, “delicate and scanty,” and his argument is far from 
convincing. When all has been said, the essential fact stands out that the 
earliest known eucharistic prayer—that of the A postolic Tradition of Hip- 
polytus, ca. 200—is a prayer of thanksgiving woven about the account of the 
last supper; in fact, the institutional narrative is the pivot of the whole 
prayer. 

In dealing with the primitive theology of the Eucharist, the author 
stresses the evidence of the corporate character of the rite in the early cen- 
turies. He points out that the term “Body of Christ” is applied equally to 
the Church and to the Sacrament. ‘Both the church and the sacrament 
must be what they are called if the church’s act is to be Christ’s act, her 
offering His offering and the effects of His sacrifice to be predicated of the 
present offering of the eucharist. And we find that the primitive church 
showed nowhere the least hesitation about accepting the phrase ‘Body of 
Christ’ in both its senses as expressing an absolute truth and not merely 
a metaphor” (p. 246). He goes on to quote Origen to the effect that the 
Church is “the real (4An@wvédv) and more perfect (reAeuwrepov) Body of 
Christ” in direct comparison with that physical body which was crucified 
and rose again. Now we have no quarrel with the essential truth of Dom 
Dix’s thesis on the corporate character of the Eucharist, but we must ob- 
serve that the rhetorical language of a preacher is not the best medium 
to express a metaphysical truth. There is evidently some exaggeration 
here and tendancy towards what Pius XII calls ‘‘a failure to distinguish the 
physical from the social Body of Christ.”” Our author goes on to note that 
the term “Mystical Body,” which we are accustomed to apply only to the 
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Church, is found, in the first five centuries, to be used exclusively of the 
Sacrament. By the thirteenth century the expression, Ave verum Corpus 
natum could be taken as applying exclusively to the Eucharist, and 
‘the term Corpus Mysticum to the Church: “Between the third and the 
thirteenth centuries these two terms, the ‘true’ and the ‘mystical’ Body, 
had exactly exchanged their meanings.” The facts as stated here are 
essentially true, but there is a certain lack of clarity in stating them thus 
baldly. Theological terms have as a rule long histories, and it does not 
make for a clear understanding of them to equate them with poetical or 
rhetorical expressions. On this point we cannot do more here than refer 
the reader to a brilliant study from the pen of Henri de Lubac which ap- 
peared in France during the war.* 

Dom Dix has some striking and interesting pages in this section on the 
Eucharist as “action” and on the eschatalogical concept of the sacrament in 
the primitive Church which space does not permit us to analyse here. 
There are implications in this chapter that only in the pre-Nicene church 
was the Eucharist properly understood. Apparently the fourth century 
went wrong in replacing the “eschatological” by the “historical” interpreta- 
tion of the “‘anamnesis of Me.” The Middle Ages overemphasized personal 
devotion to Christ in the Eucharist, and “the barren and decadent scholastic- 
ism of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries . . . with its wire-drawn sub- 
tleties ... greatly encouraged the characteristic mediaeval eucharistic 
piety towards an individualistic and subjective devotion” (pp. 248-249). 
In an earlier chapter, the author had pointed out that while the “action” 
was one and fixed from the evening of the last supper, ‘“‘what grew—as Our 
Lord meant it to grow—and deepened and broadened and enriched itself 
in ever new ways as the christian generations passed was the meaning drawn 
from the words for the anamnesis of Me’ (p. 237). We can only regret that 
this splendid principle was not made the key-note of the whole work to 
show in a positive way how each new age made its contribution to our 
understanding of the Eucharist. No doubt even “the barren and decadent 
scholasticism of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries” can teach us some- 
thing if read with the same sympathy and understanding that our author 
gives to pre-Nicene fathers. 

A chapter on the theology of the consecration discusses briefly the de- 
velopm<nt in the first four centuries of the teaching on the way in which the 
Eucharist is effected. The author’s analysis of the available information 
leads him to conclude: “Nowhere (by the fourth century) does the primi- 
tive nucleus of the prayer, the thanksgiving series, appear to have retained 


3 Henri de Lubac, Corpus Mysticum—L’eucharistie et V église au moyen Gge (Paris, 1944). 
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its original force as the prayer which eucharistised the food. Its place as 
what may be called the operative part of the prayer has been taken now by 
something presumed to have a more directly consecratory intention from the 
second half of the prayer. In some churches it is the recital of Our Lord’s 
words—This is my Body etc-—which is now taken to identify the bread 
and the wine with what He Himself had said they are, His Body and Blood. 
This idea found in fourth century writers so representative of different 
traditions as Ambrose at Milan, Chrysostom at Antioch, Serapion in 
Egypt and Gregory of Nyssa in Asia Minor, must be presumed to go back 
in its origins at least to the third century. It might be traced back to the 
second, since something like it is found in Justin” (p. 275). Our author 
goes on to trace the growth of the Greek theory of consecration by the 
epiclesis—invocation of the Holy Ghost. This theory, based on texts that 
are already in fourth-century eastern rites, finds its first expression in the 
writings of Cyril of Jerusalem. Dom Dix notes that, while the pre-Nicene 
church regards the Eucharist as the action of the Second Person of the 
Trinity and speaks of him as always active in it, Cyril and his school con- 
sider the Third Person of the Trinity as the agent of the Eucharist and speak 
of Christ as passive in it. 

In discussing the implications of the “high-priesthood” of the pre-Nicene 
bishop, as president of the local church and at the same time as successor 
of the apostles and guardian of the universal Church, our author stresses 
the relationship, or rather the unity, of the Eucharist of a local church with 
the Eucharist of the whole Church, the whole Body of Christ. “It is the 
identity of the catholic church’s action with the action of Christ Himself 
in His offering which constitutes ‘the’ eucharist. It is the identification of 
the action of a local church with that of the whole church which constitutes 
any particular celebration of ‘a’ eucharist. This is the meaning of being ‘in 
the communion of the catholic church’—that the whole church accepts and 
makes its own and is, as it were, contained in the eucharistic action of a 
particular congregation. The eucharist of a group or society which re- 
pudiates or is repudiated by the catholic whole is thereby defective, how- 
ever holy its members and however ‘valid’ the orders of its ministers. Its 
sacrament cannot have as its res, its ‘spiritual benefit,’ the ‘unity of the 
mystical body’ in the full sense, just because the eucharistic action of that 
group or society cannot be fully identified with that of the whole church. 
It remains one effect of the hideous anomaly of schism within the Body of 
Christ, that though a schismatic church may have taken the greatest care 
to preserve a ‘valid’ succession; though like the Novatianists of the third 
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century and the Donatists of the fourth it may make its boast of this or of 
the purity of its doctrine against the corruptions of the catholics; though it 
may truly consecrate and offer the Body and the Blood of Christ in its 
eucharist; it is yet deprived of the full res, the ‘spiritual benefit’ of the eu- 
charist—the unity of the mystical body—if its sacraments be done outside 
that unity” (pp. 271-272). These lines from the pen of an Anglican are, 
to say the least, intriguing. 

Dom Dix concludes the early period with a short study on the growth 
of ceremonial. When the Eucharist was transformed in the fourth century 
into a fully public act, there was naturally a certain elaboration of ceremony 
in its performance. This elaboration is apparent in the use of vestments, 
insignia, lights, and incense. In speaking of the use of incense, the author 
pokes a bit of good-natured fun at some of his co-religionists. He points 
out that the devastating effects of incense on the physical system of many 
modern English Protestants are well known, and he records the name of 
first known sufferer, Dr. Thomas Green, an eighteenth-century dean of 
Salisbury—‘‘a finical man, tho’ a very worthy one, and who is always 
taking snuff up his Nose, objected to it under Pretence that it made his 
Head ache.” 

Resuming his study of the growth of liturgy, Dom Dix traces in three 
chapters the development of eucharistic rites down to the year 800 when 
Western Europe went almost completely ““Roman’’ under the influence of 
Charlemagne and his Anglo-Saxon scholar Alcuin. Some general remarks 
are made on the later mediaeval additions, but no serious attempt is made 
to trace the development of the “private prayers” in the Mass which con- 
stitute what the author calls the third stratum. This is not to be wondered 
at; research in this field of liturgical history is still largely to be done. In 
dealing with the various documents of the Roman rite, the author would 
have done well to have used the articles of Professor Michel Andrieu‘* 
who has clarified more than one point on which his predecessors, Duchesne 
and Bishop, went astray. For example, it is quite inexact to speak of the 
sacramentary sent by Pope Hadrian to Charlemagne as the “Gregorian 
Sacramentary as it had left St. Gregory’s hand, with a few seventh century 
additions.” That particular book was a contemporary Gregorian sacra- 
mentary adapted to papal uses. It did not contain the Masses for the 
“green” Sundays because these were not stational days; such Masses were in 

*“TLes messes des jeudis de caréme et les anciens sacramentaires,” Revue des sciences 


religieuses, IX (1929), 343-75; “Quelques remarques sur le classement des sacramen- 
taires,” Jahrbuch f. Liturgiewissenschaft, XI (1931), 46-66. 
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the complete Gregorian, a late copy of which we possess in the Paduan 
manuscript edited by Dom Mohlberg.’ In composing his Supplement, 
Alcuin had only to go to a Gregorian of this latter type—and there were 
plenty of them in circulation in Gaul before 780—for the Masses for the 
“green” Sundays and for other material as well. Alcuin’s work in the 
spread of the Roman rite is undoubtedly important, but we must not blind 
ourselves to the fact that it was only the last step in a process which had 
been going on for nearly two centuries. The ready acceptance of Alcuin’s 
work by the Carolingian Church was made possible largely by the mission- 
ary activity of the sons of St. Benedict who had carried the Roman service 
books to England and from there to the Low Countries, southern Germany, 
and northern France. 

In a final historical chapter, Dom Dix states the liturgical problems which 
faced the reformers, and he discusses at length their attempts to write 
“liturgies” in keeping with their theological views. Cranmer’s ideas and 
beliefs, and his endeavors to create an eucharistic service which would ex- 
press these, are described in detail, as well as the various changes introduced 
since his time. The author is quite conscious that this section is not par- 
ticularly pertinent to the rest of the book, but no doubt the fact that he is 
writing primarily for his fellow-Anglicans does justify its insertion. There 
is one point of general interest that is brought out clearly here, and else- 
where too, in this book. The Anglican liturgy—and for that matter all 
the “reformed” liturgies—tends to stress those subjective and devotional 
elements that are late accretions in the development of eucharistic rites. 

Some general reflexions of this interesting and well-written book may not 
be out of place here. This review, long as it is, does not do justice to Dom 
Dix’s book. If we seem to have been over-critical at times, we are sorry; 
for we have no intention of denying the essential soundness of the author’s 
views. In fact, the Catholic scholar must indeed feel humble in the presence 
of this work produced by an Anglican who, on the whole, has given us an 
excellent synthesis of our present knowledge of the history of the Euchar- 
ist. On the other hand, the lasting impression which remains after reading 
this book is a quite justifiable pride in the Roman rite and in the all-em- 
bracing character of the Roman Missal. The record is writ large there for 
all to read who will, that the Eucharist is the sacrament of Christ’s Body in 
this twentieth century as well as in the thirteenth or the second. 

Toronto, Canada. V. L. Kennepy, C.S.B. 


5K. Mohlberg, O.S.B., Die dlteste erreichbare Gestalt des Liber Sacramentorum anni 
circuli der rémischen Kirche (Cod. Pad. D. 47) (Miinster i. Westf., 1927). 
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THE SociaAL MESSAGE OF THE EARLY CHURCH FATHERS. By Igino 
Giordani. Translated from the Italian by Dr. Alba I. Zizzamia. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1944. Pp. x + 356. $4.00 

With very few exceptions, social historians and sociologists either have 
entirely neglected the contributions of the early Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers, or have lumped them all together and attributed to them ideas 
distinctive of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, or Tertullian. Rarely are others 
quoted, and, for the most part, quotations from the early ecclesiastical 
writers do little credit to them. The Catholic sociologist is tired of read- 
ing that “social reform and progress were relatively unimportant” in the 
early Church, or that “‘on the part of the Fathers, there is no thought of 
social reform.” One forever meets with statements which disparage the 
married state, e.g., “marriage, if made the sole channel of sex expression 
. .. [is] the best compromise with nature,” or, ‘Marriage is not for it [the 
Catholic Church] ...a necessary part of the ‘good life.’’”’ Such state- 
ments—and they are found in most sociological works, usually copied from 
unreliable secondary sources—nettle anyone with a passing knowledge of 
the early writers of the Church. It is true that compendia of patristic 
thought on social topics have not always been available. One can thus 
understand how these gross fictions are perpetuated and given always 
wider currency, even if one is unable to excuse the unscholarly intellectual 
“sins of omission and commission”’ responsible for the rather shoddy treat- 
ment which the early Church Fathers have received from the hands of the 
sociologists. 

The present book, the third of a trilogy originally written in Italian and 
the second to be translated into English, must from now on be at the elbow 
of anyone who wishes to interpret the mind of these early writers on social 
matters. The volume is not a congeries of quotations selected with a 
view to prove a thesis. Rather, it is a well-written, carefully documented, 
thoughtfully planned presentation of the social concepts of a number of the 
early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, with an interpretation as honest as 
it is revealing. The period covered is from the end of the first to the latter 
part of the third century. 

The historical setting—ecclesiastical and secular—is described in the 
opening chapter. Brief biographical notes on most of the authors quoted, 
and a description of the manner in which they attempted, and sometimes 
succeeded in, a Christianising of the finest Hellenic thought, fill most of 
this and the following chapter. 

In an age when practical applications of the Gospel were complicated by 
the absence of a coherent and complete system of social thought, it is re- 
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markable how courageously and how successfully these early writers 
wrestled with problems as diverse as attendance at the baths and the rights 
of Church and State. Attitudes towards culture, art, and the theatre were 
developed early in the Church. 

Carlyle once said, ““We know that it is true to say that in the main the 
Fathers represent a homogeneous system of thought,” and while this thesis 
in general stands, there is enough variety and even diversity among the 
Fathers to preclude generalizations on specific points. That all the writers 
were not rigoristic nor excessively other-worldy is evidenced in the gentle 
severity of Clement of Alexandria, who tempers his strongest denunciations 
with an understanding of human nature truly subtle. Indeed, many of 
his paragraphs could be incorporated into moral homilies today without the 
change of a word. And his reflections on the culture of his day sound harsh 
only to those who are ignorant of the time and place. How well he dis- 
tinguished between legitimate pleasure and vice, between excess and modera- 
tion! He preaches an asceticism that understands nature and appreciates 
the power of grace. 

Giordani makes a good case for the somewhat severe asceticism of the 
period. Some, the chiliasts, looked to an early end of the world. For 
them asceticism was embraced that heaven’s crown might be the brighter. 
Others—and happily these constituted the majority—exhorted to a peni- 
tential life because the Church “was subjecting Christians to an energetic 
prophylactic discipline of moral austerity in view of the impending test of 
martyrdom” (p. 65). It is unfortunate that writers on social thought 
emphasize the former reason to the exclusion of the latter. 

Three chapters deal with the Church, the State, and their mutual rela- 
tions. One notes with pleasure that St. Justin incorporates non-coercive 
elements in his concept of the State; political writers usually ascribe such a 
concept to a much later date. Origen is given credit for recalling to pre- 
eminence the natural over positive law, and thus helping to make the legal 
code conform more nearly to the natural law. 

The Church, the Kingdom of God on earth, cultivated a society within a 
society, and achieved a unity at once the dispair of the pagans and the hope 
of the world. Rome identified herself with religion, and a religion that did 
not identify itself with Rome was unthinkable; hence arose the conflict be- 
tween the pagan concept of Church and State and the Christianconcept. 
While a number of Christian writers considered the Christians as a national 
enclave among pagans, ruled by pagans and antagonistic to the government 
by reason of the concept of “a people set apart,”’ many realised the neces- 
sity of co-operation. The extreme civic loyalty to a state pagan to the core 
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rose out of the conviction that all authority comes from God. There were 
intransigents who regarded Rome as “the incarnation of evil,’”’ but these were 
definitely a minority. In the “new civic conscience” we have a picture of 
the Christian living in a world singularly opposed to his views, and we can 
understand the loyalty of the followers of Christ to the state—loyalty that 
made Christians die in the military service of Rome—only when we under- 
stand the Christian’s concept of authority. Tertullian and Origen are 
represented as pacifist, but in this they do not conform to the tradition of 
the Church. 

A chapter on rational education draws heavily on the works of Clement of 
Alexandria. The Christian concept of education and the virtues of the 
educated man are a happy fusion of common sense and spiritual motivation. 
Hygiene, beauty, health, dress, cosmetics, luxuries, banquets, music, and 
conversation are considered by Clement and discussed with a comprehension 
of moral implications and an evaluation of them socially which is certainly 
modern. 

Giordani sums up the contributions of the various Fathers on the single 
state, virginity, matrimony, second marriages, the position of women, etc., 
in a chapter on “Social Relations.” His conclusions are very temperate; 
he neither absolves the excesses of the few nor exaggerates the value of the 
testimony of the many. 

Wealth, its meaning and function, is quite understandably analysed in 
terms that keep the discussion within the limits of the teachings of Jesus 
and the Apostles. Giordani calls Clement’s Quis dives salvetur? “the first 
skillful apologia of the ethics and legitimacy of wealth” (p. 267). Save for 
a blanket condemnation of wealth by a few of the earlier writers, the atti- 
tude of the Fathers towards wealth is the pattern of current Catholic 
thought. Labor and the social classes are not overlooked. The Christian’s 
evaluation of social prestige and position places these beneath spiritual 
merit. Hence, within the Church, distinction comes from spiritual good- 
ness alone. And since such virtue is found on all levels, social solidarity 
becomes a characteristic of the Christian group. The proletarian cast of 
the early Church was the outgrowth of its appeal to the lower classes and 
of the fear of confiscation that hovered over the rich who became Chris- 
tians. Indeed, Cyprian is witness to the fact that many persons of means 
apostatized in the Carthaginian persecutions. 

The final chapter gives an appraisal of the heretical distortions of early 
social thought. These heretical aberrations unfortunately receive the most 
attention from sociologists. 

The erudition of the author is hidden beneath a style that is very read- 
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able. His familiarity with the patristic writers manifests itself on every 
page. To the credit of the translator, Dr. Zizzamia, it must be said that 
none of the freshness of the original is lost in translation. 

As one might expect in a first edition of this nature, there are typographi- 
cal errors. For example, “retari’’ (p. 65) should read “retarii”; “with” 
(p. 65) should read “which”; “crimine” should read “crimina”; the last 
note on page 122 should read “These tenets” instead of “This tenet”; 
“every” (p. 222) should read “‘ever’’; “‘liberti’” (p. 297) should read “liberi.” 
Origen is called the “primate of Egypt’’ (p. 141), although he was a simple 
priest. Note 10 on page 300 does not prove the statement in the text; 
the context of the quotation is something different. 

The fact that this is the only work in English on the subject is not in 
itself sufficient to recommend it. However, when one adds to this the ex- 
cellent discussion of the author, whose competence cannot be denied, the 
appositeness of the quotations, and the objectivity of the conclusions, the 
reader cannot but commend the author for the proficiency with which he 
has accomplished his task. 

The book is noteworthy in that the bibliography contains a number of 
monographs by Italians. These are not ordinarily found in the French 
and German works on kindred topics. A rather unfortunate feature is the 
incompleteness of the foot-note references and their failure to refer the 
reader to any other critical work save Migne, although the bibliography 
lists the standard critical editions. 

Georgetown University Van F. Curistop, S.J. 


NATIONAL LiTuRGICAL WEEK, 1944. Chicago: The Liturgical Con- 
ference, Inc., 1945. Pp. ix—173. $1.50. 

This fifth volume of the reports of the National Liturgical Weeks con- 
tains the proceedings of two distinct meetings. The Fifth National Litur- 
gical Week was held at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City in the 
last week of December, 1944; in addition to the addresses and papers pre- 
sented there, this fifth volume contains the papers read at a meeting of the 
National Liturgical Conference at St. Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana in the 
month of October, 1944. 

This is the first instance in five years of two distinct meetings in one 
year in this liturgical endeavor, and it expresses the desire to meet the 
wishes and needs of two types of audience. From the very start of the 
project there has been discussion in regard to the type of program best 
suited to its purposes: should the program be on a popular or on an academic 
level? 

There is need for both types, a popular program aiming at an ever wider 
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extension of the liturgical movement, and an academic one which will 
deepen our knowledge of the subject and which will give direction to the 
movement and increase its fruits. 

The double meeting of 1944 indicates a vision which the Liturgical Con- 
ference must pursue from year to year until it finds the method best suited 
to a country as large as ours. It may be that we need, for the wider ex- 
tension of the movement, a number of regional Liturgical Weeks of popular 
character even within one year, and, for the deepening of our knowledge, 
an annual national meeting of academic character. 

Owing to the difficulties of travel in war-time, the New York Liturgical 
Week, like that of Chicago in 1943, had in fact the appearance of a regional 
one, in that the great majority of those in attendance were from States 
in the area about New York City. This being foreseen, a program was 
appropriately chosen which presented topics already discussed in the 
previous Liturgical Weeks. 

These are fundamental topics which need to be considered again and 
again by regional audiences throughout the country. As they are both 
fundamental and profound in their import, they invite repetition which 
will be not merely repetition but a progressive setting forth by regional 
speakers here and there of “new things and old.” 

In the New York Liturgical Week, to say that the papers presented were 
more than repetition, or that they were equal to the standard of the pre- 
vious Liturgical Weeks, would be less than adequate praise. They possess 
certain excellences which show an advance over earlier efforts and a dis- 
cernible progress in the liturgical movement in our country. The speakers 
have evidently kept in mind the previous treatment of their topics, and 
thus have been able to achieve a clarity and cogency of thought and ex- 
pression which will delight those who already know the first four volumes 
of these reports. One observes, besides solid argument, a warmth of de- 
votion to the cause which the speakers advocate and a cheerful confidence 
in the progress which it is making by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 

The papers of the St. Meinrad meeting present on an academic level 
the topics: The Liturgy and Orthodox Belief; The Psalms in Catholic Life; 
The Liturgy and the Word of God; The Language of the Roman Liturgy; 
and The Restoration of Parish High Mass and Vespers. This type of 
program introduces a more advanced method of systematic study and ex- 
position of the principles by which the liturgical movement is to accomplish 
its purpose of world restoration in Christ. 

If it be said that the papers of the New York meeting are conceived on a 
more popular level, that must be understood as paying no small compliment 
to the populace. All of these papers offer substantial information and co- 
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gent argument presented in attractive and persuasive style. Father 
Kelley’s paper, “Liturgy and Religious Education,” invites the studied 
consideration of our Catholic educators. “The Liturgy as a Means of 
Social Union,” by Father Delaney, offers a much needed remedy for the 
individualism prevalent among modern Catholics. ‘The Priestliness of 
God’s People” is an essay akin to those of the St. Meinrad group; and we 
thank Father Burke when he says: “If the liturgical movement is to have a 
true and full growth, it must eventually wrestle with and master such points 
as I have struggled to make clear.” 

It has often been said that the future of the liturgical revival will depend 
largely on the education and training of a rising generation. This may 
sometimes be an excuse for procrastination in regard to adults. Hence, 
one reads with pleasure the inspiring reports on what is actually being done 
in various types of parish congregation. A special word of thanks is due 
to Father Monaghan, who points out three great movements of our day that 
carry promise for the future, three movements which are separate only 
functionally and are, in fact, three aspects of one great movement; the 
theological aspect, the liturgical aspect and the apostolic aspect. 

These programs have begun to consider some of the defects in our present 
condition and some of the obstacles which the liturgical revival must over- 
come. Evidence of this is seen notably in the paper of Msgr. Stedman in 
the New York meeting and in that of Father Vitry at St. Meinrad. 

An interesting page in this report gives us the statistics of attendance. 
The regional character of the meeting appears in the fact that out of a total 
of 1212 in attendance, 1110 were from the adjacent States of New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. It should be 
noted, however, that Father Boyle brought to New York from across the 
continent the startling information that in the archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco “the Dialog Mass is held regularly in every parish church,” and that 
“every child in our parish schools is taught to use the Kyriale and to sing 
the Mass in Latin.” 

The total attendance in the New York meeting is small, when one con- 
siders that this meeting was held in the largest city in the United States 
and in the populous Atlantic region. Of the 184 of the clergy present, 
only 91 are registered from the entire state of New York. It is a pity that 
the excellent papers of this meeting were not read to the profit of a larger 
audience, and therefore one hopes that they will be read by many more 
in this published report. Special mention should be made here of the 
copious and classified bibliography with which the volume is supplied. 

The Saint Paul Seminary Witiam Buscu 
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INSTITUTIONES IvRIs CANONICI. 2 vols. By Eudardus F. Regatillo, 
S.J. Santander: Sal Terrae, 1941, 1942. Pp. 406 and 469. 

From the slackened presses of war-scourged Europe these two volumes 
have made their belated arrival. They form a compendious yet thorough 
commentary on the Code of Canon Law. A generation devoted to the 
double role of professor and consultant—the destiny of so many able 
canonists—has highly equipped Fr. Regatillo for the production of this 
work. From such a background we naturally expect the maturity of 
treatment and the excellent sense of proportion that characterizes these 
texts. 

In the preface, the author states the scope of his publication, viz., a work 
combining the requirements of a seminary text with the more penetrating 
investigation desired by the professional canonist. This desired combina- 
tion is effected by a concise explanation of the essentials of each canon joined 
to a scholarly presentation and solution of some of the more elegant problems 
familiar to every student of the Code. Of the two sizes of type generally 
appearing in the text, the larger is used to explain the meaning of the canon, 
while the smaller is employed in the consideration of finer points and of 
controversial matter. 

Topics that have provided food for perennial discussion, such as the place 
legitimately destined for the confessions of religious women, common error, 
and the precise classification of a particular penal precept, receive the 
author’s decisive attention. Fora more detailed examination of many such 
stimulating questions, footnotes direct the student to other publications of 
Fr. Regatillo, v.g., Casos, Cuestiones Canonicas, etc. 

Following the precedent of several other authors, Fr. Regatillo omits 
from his volumes a commentary on the sacraments. The reason assigned is 
that this section of the Code is generally taught by the professor of moral 
theology. At the time when the first volume appeared, however, the author 
was engaged in the preparation of a work entitled Jus Sacramentale. 

The discussion of the canons follows the order in which they are found in 
the Code. The study of benefices, however, is combined with that of 
ecclesiastical offices. Yet this particular departure from the order of the 
Code may be made without doing violence to the logical arrangement of the 
matter. 

Since it is reasonably assumed that the student will have before him a 
text of the Code as well as the commentary, the analysis of each canon 
begins with a brief statement of its sense rather than with its literal tran- 
scription. 

The shortage of skilled labor and the numerous restrictions under which 
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publishers operate at the present time explain, no doubt, such less desirable 
features as misspelling and the over-compact page. Then, too, the smaller 
type employed here and there throughout the volumes does not make for 
easy reading. With the elimination of these incidental blemishes from 
succeeding editions, we may well predict for this masterly text a very wide 
circulation. 

A statement made in the preface reveals the truly idealistic approach of 
the author towards his project: “Id potissimum curavi ut magno ordine, 
claritate ac verborum concisione, paucis multa complecterer, doctrinam 
totam Codicis exponens, quaestionesque plurimas resolvens, ut vix ulla sit 
quae solutione, in opere non inveniat.”” Even a limited acquaintance with 
Fr. Regatillo’s Institutiones will show how meritoriously this ideal has been 
realized. 


Weston College James E. Risk, S.J. 


Morat TuHEoLoGy. By Rev. Heribert Jone, O.F.M. Cap., J.C.D. 
Englished and Adapted to the Code and Customs of the U. S. A. by Rev. 
Urban Adelman, O.F.M. Cap., J.C.D. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Bookshop, 1945. Pp. xx + 634. $3.00. 

This book does not claim for itself a niche in the hall of theological re- 
search; rather, it demands a prominent corner on the desk of the busy pastor 
for the prompt solution of practical problems. The author aims to provide 
also for young priests and seminarians a comprehensive manual to aid them 
in preparing for examinations and for the educated laity a summary of the 
moral teaching of the Church. How successfully he has achieved his 
purpose is proved by the eloquent testimony of appreciation accorded to the 
original work throughout Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. The present 
translation was made from the ninth German edition which appeared less 
than eight years after the first publication. 

The author has been most successful in providing a practical compre- 
hensive summary of moral theology. Avoiding points of controversy, he 
states the commonly accepted doctrine and illustrates it with numerous 
examples and practical cases. A good index is supplemented by a repetition 
of marginal numbers at the top of each page to facilitate the location of 
references. 

The author’s purpose would seem to explain the brevity of a few con- 
densations. On the other hand, certain sections are treated rather com- 
pletely; for example, the summary on nervous mental diseases is relatively 
thorough for a work of this kind. Many readers will regret the practically 
total omission of references to approved authors; undoubtedly, the author 
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considered the arguments for both sides of this question and decided that 
his purpose would be better served by the omission. Meticulous critics 
may complain that certain words or phrases do not conform to the best 
idiomatic usage, but, even in these few instances, they cannot complain of 
any defect in clarity of expression. In the section dealing with marriage 
impediments, we read (p. 509): “No State in the U. S. recognizes any 
impediment of marriage arising from legal adoption.” Confronting this 
universal negation is the fact that in some states, and, in particular, in 
Massachusetts, such an impediment does exist. 

Notwithstanding these items of criticism, which are relatively few for a 
work of such wide comprehension, this book is worthy of very high praise for 
achieving the purpose for which it was planned. 


Weston College DANIEL F. CREEDEN, S.J. 


ENJOYING THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Margaret T. Monro. With a 
foreword by the Reverend Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1945. Pp. 204. $2.50. 

No man ever spoke as He did, was rightly said of Christ Our Lord, 
and with due proportion the same can be said of His apostles, so that the 
reading of the words and deeds of Christ and the message of His disciples 
brings us into immediate contact with the noblest thoughts of all time. 
As such, the New Testament should attract all readers, but unfortunately 
many find the pages of Scripture presenting one obscurity after another, 
and they lay the book aside. For these persons Miss Monro has composed 
her volume, so that they may find not only help but also joy in reading 
the word of God. 

What the author has set out to do, she has done well. Dividing the read- 
ing into sections for twenty-one weeks, she has given a brief introduction 
to the various books and arranged them in the order of their composition. 
Although she is not a scholar in the New Testament field, Miss Monro has 
culled much that is good from experts, and Fr. Lattey has been generous 
with his authoritative assistance. 

In a book of this type certain shortcomings can usually be expected, but 
the author has avoided them with more than ordinary success. Mistakes 
are few; but one is surprised to read that in II Thess. St. Paul was com- 
bating the opinion that the Second Advent was already here. On more 
than one occasion the opinion given seems to be less common among modern 
Catholic exegetes. Paul’s carrying about a written record approved by 
the other apostles might appeal to modern readers, but his insistence that 
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he had received his doctrine from Jesus Christ, and not from men, would 
appear to dispense with such a memorandum. The thorn in the flesh may 
have been eye trouble, but some chronic malady, such as malaria, seems more 
likely. In a few places the author resorts to conjectures which do not 
appear to be supported by expert authorities. 

Throughout the work there is a sense of enthusiasm and charm which 
will make the reader wish to take up the New Testament and read it. 
May this book stir many to read the Scriptures themselves, and to advance 
to the use of those classic works on the Gospels produced in recent years by 
two internationally famous Scripture scholars, Lebreton and Lagrange. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


Psycuotocia. By Gerard Esser, S.V.D. Techny, Ill.: Mission Press, 
1945. Pp. 499. $3.00. 

Those who are familiar with the first edition of Father Esser’s Psychologia 
will welcome this revised edition. He has not only kept all the good points 
of the first edition—clarity, the inductive method, and objectivity in 
presenting disputed questions; but he has added a lengthy and selective 
bibliography, detailed footnotes, up-to-the-minute references, and, in the 
body of the text, new chapter headings. He has admirably integrated the 
latest experimental data in psychology with Scholastic theory. 

For the seminarian, this book is a mine of valuable information and a 
well-ordered text, easy to read and translate. Though the printing and ar- 
rangement of the text are attractive, now and again the pages might have 
been broken up a little more. Successive unbroken pages look rather for- 
midable to the student. This defect, however, has some compensation in 
the varieties of type used. The indices are excellent. 


Woodstock College Joserx C. Grose, S.J. 
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